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ORGANIZED LABOR’S VIEWS on meeting the problems of the recession were aired at the White 
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House by members of the AFL-CIO Executive Committee. Left to right are Sec. of Labor James P. 
Mitchell, AFL-CIO Vice Presidents George M. Harrison, James B. Carey, David Dubinsky and 
Pavid- J. McDonald; Pres. Eisenhower; AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany; Vice Presidents Walter P. 


Reuther and Harry C. Bates, and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. 


Kohler Violence Probed 


Three Anti-UAW Senators 


Continue Hostile Questioning 


Three Republican senators continued a slashing, hostile cross-examination of union witnesses as the 
McClellan special Senate committee headed toward its fourth week of hearings on the Auto Work- 
ers’ bitter four-year strike against the Kohler Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Apparently gratified with the course of the hearings, a company spokesman turned down an offer 


by UAW Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey from the witness stand to end the strike by submitting all issues to 


n 


AFL-CIO 


action without further delay.” 


and unwise” to wait for next 
month’s unemployment: figures be- 
fore taking action. 


Meany told reporters after the 
meeting that the AFL-CIO was 
sending a memorandum to the 
President, on the basis of the 
committee’s “informal discus- 
sion” with him, supporting the 
conclusion that things will be 
“worse, rather than better,” at 
the end of March. 


‘Fhe committee emphasized to the 
President, Meany continued, that 
the situation was “far more grave, 
far more dangerous than the Amer- 
ican people believe.” The memo- 
randum would give details of the 
economic indicators showing that 
“action now” is demanded, he said. 

The committee’s visit to the 
White House topped a three-day 
emergency conference in Washing- 
ton keyed to the theme “Put 
America Back to Work.” 


About 1,000 delegates, repre- 
senting every section of the 
country, were briefed on the. 
economic and legislative situa- . 
tion and moved onto Capitol 
Hill to give their congressmen 
and senators a first-hand account 
of unemployment and economic 
hardships in their areas. 


While the delegates spread their 


binding arbitration. § 

Primed with material largely ex- 
cerpted from a 20,000-page Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board rec- 
ord, the anti-UAW senators sought 
to force acknowledgement that 
Violence and physical clashes in 
the emotion-charged strike against 
a notoriously anti-union company 
were deliberately fostered as a 
UAW policy.’ 

The three hostile committee 
members—Senators Barry Gold- 
water (R-Ariz.), Carl T. Curtis 
(R-Neb.) and Karl Mundt (R- 
§. D.)}—showed no interest, in 
the basic conclusion of the 
NLRB trial examiner that the 
Kohler Co. had violated the, 
Taft-Hartley Act and that the 
strike was a result of its refusal 
to bargain in good faith as re- 
quired by law. 

Chairman John L. McClellan (D- 
Ark.) at request of UAW counsel 
Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., made the trial 
examiner’s findings a matter of ref- 
rence in the committee record. 

McClellan joined Mundt, Curtis 
and Goldwater in rebuking Mazey 
because the union paid counsel and 


fave financial support to strikers 


and sympathizers both accused and 
convicted of violence. 

This, said the chairman, was “re- 
warding” violence. Mazey retorted 
that this was “not the intent” and 
that mass picketing—halted when 
enjoined by a Wisconsin court— 


was an exercise of “the right to de- 
fend our jobs” and the ultimate 
rights of “non-strikers” as well. 
Goldwater led Mazey into 
questions involving payment of 
$5,000 in union funds to an 


(Continued on Page 12). 


story on the Hill, Meany gave the 
President a letter (See Text Page 
4) detailing the AFL-CIO views on 
the need for immediate action for 
a tax cut, improved federal unem- 
ployment compensation standards, 
increased defense expenditures, a 


(Continued on Page 3) 


om Recession 
Eisenhower 


Asks Ike. 


ToDelayNoLonger 
By Saul Miller 

The AFL-CIO climaxed its drive to cure the 

ously sick” economy with a direct plea to Pres. Eisenhower “for 


nation’s “danger- 


The federation’s eight-man Executive Committee told the Presi- 
dent the statistical evidence of suffering and hardship is so over- 


‘whelming that it’s “unnecessary ®— 


Joblessness 

At 16-Year 
ich Poi 

High Point 

Unemployment in mid-Febru- 
ary hit the highest level in 16 
years and a top AFL-CIO eco-. 
nomist predicted that the peak is 
still to come. 

The number of jobless in- 
creased 679,000 from January 
to reach a total of 5,173,000, up 
about 2 million from February 
1957. 

It was the highest total since 
August 1941 when the number of 
jobless registered 5,500,000, or 


about 10 percent of the labor 
force. 


The February 1958 total con- 


- stituted 6.7 percent of the total 


civilian labor force. The labor 
force percentage was 5.8 in 
January 1958. Prior to the cur- 
rent recession it ranged between 
4 and 4.5 percent. 

Stanley H, Ruttenberg, director 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, 
predicted that the February figure 
will not be the,peak of unemploy- 
ment and warned the recession was 
the most severe economic decline’ 
since 1937-38. 

The unemployment figures re- 
leased jointly by the Labor and 
Commerce departments showed 
that joblessness was running at a 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Jobless Aid, Tax Cut Backed on Hill 


By Willard Shelton 


The House Democratic lead- 
ership threw support to a broad 
supplementary jobless pay plan 
and Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D- 
Ill.) moved for an immediate tax 
cut as the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration and Congress maneuvered 
toward new measures to combat 
the deepening recession. 

Acutely conscious of the up- 
coming November elections, lead- 
ers of both parties nevertheless 
held back from any present com- 
mitment to tax reduction and 
confined their public works pro- 
posals largely to differing programs 
for a speed-up of projects already 


authorized and appropriated for. 

The Senate passed, with only one 
negative vote, a resolution express- 
ing the “sense of the Congress” 
that money already appropriated 
should be spent quickly. It also 
passed a housing bill sponsored by 
Sen. John J. Sparkman (D-Ala.), 
to revitalize government mortgage- 
insurance operations. 

Officially Republican spokesmen 
tended to express a belief—or at 
least a hope—that the bottom of 
the economic swing had been 
reached and that there was danger 
in trying to spend “too much” in 
ways described as_ possibly 
“wrong.” 


Officially the Administration 


also appeared to be laying the 
groundwork for an “across-the- 
board” tax cut if the economic 
bad news continues a month 
from now. 

An “across-the-board” cut gives 
a large proportion of relief to busi- 
ness firms and large-income groups 
rather than primarily to low- 
income and middle-income families 
to increase purchasing power. 

Democrats called for a strong 
emphasis on immediate spending 
for defense procurement and 


major civil public works such as 
housing, highways and _ hospitals. 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson (D-Tex.) ironically praised 
Pres. Eisenhower for suddenly- 


stepped-up expenditure recommen- 
dations that he termed a “com- 
mendably prompt partial reaction” 
to Democratic demands. 

The conflicting party pro- 
posals on unemployment com- 
pensation, to meet the critical 
situation of exhaustion of bene- 
fits by thousands of workers 
each week, were a typical ex- 
-ample of the difference in ap- 
proach as the parties jockeyed 
for advantage. . 

Eisenhower announced a federal 
program for extending compensa- 
tion to workers beyond the time 
when benefits expire under differ- 
ing state laws. Labor Sec. James 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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‘Time be Take Off the he Mita Glovest. 


| Urged. as 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ms» | P. Mitchell said he had been asked 


Unemployment Soars 
To 16-Year Peak 


(Continued from Page 1!) 
higher rate than the 1954 downturn 
and at about the same level as the 
1949 recession. 

The mounting unemployment 
resulted in a further drop in the 
average work week for’ factory 
workers to 38.5 hotirs, the lowest 
for -any February since World 
War Il. 

Average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing continued to 
shrink also to $80.85, a slight 
drop from the January average 
and $1.56 below the February 
1957 average. 

Other highlights of the employ- 
ment-unemployment report: 

Insured unemployment—persons 
covered by unemployment com- 
pensation—was up 1.4 million 
from February 1957 to a total of 
2.1 million. 

The national rate of insured un- 
employment was 7.5 percent com- 
pared with 4.4 percent a! year 
earlier. 

Factory employment dropped 
300,000 from mid-January to mid- 
February to 15.6 million. 


Philadelphia Enacts 
‘Little Bacon-Davis’ 


Philadelphia — The Phila- 
delphia City Council has ap- 
proved a municipal “Little 
Davis-Bacon Act” which re- 
quires contractors doing busi- 
ness with the city to pay not 
only the prevailing wage, but 
to pay prevailing fringe bene- 
fits and to maintain other 
standard working conditions. 

The ordinance was spon- 
sored by Councilmen Harry 
Norwich, a member of the 
Clothing Workers, and 
Michael J. Towey. 

Pres. James H. J. Tate of 
the city council said the prin-» 
ciple of the new ordinance 
had been followed by the lo- 
cal government under a tem- 
porary Board of Labor 
Standards, which had “little 
power” of enforcement. The 
ordinance will be adminis- 
tered by a permanent five- 
man. board of whom one 
must come from a building 
trades union, he said. 

“The difference between the 
prevailing wages required by 
the contract and the wages 
actually paid may be with- 
held from the sums due the 
contractor,” he explained. - 
“Contractors or subcontrac- 
tors violating this law will 
be prevented from 
future contracts for munici- 
pal work for three years.” 


The number of unemployed 15 
weeks or longer increased by 
300,000 to 1,150,000. This figure 
had remained well under the mil- 
lion mark since the spring of 1955. 

About .3 percent of the em- 
ployed were working short shifts 
in February. 


Carey Demands “Action 

The latest statistics on unem- 
ployment and other economic in- 
dicators touched off a demand for 
action by the Administration and 
Congress from James B. Carey, 
president of the Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers. He wired 
Pres. Eisenhower urging him to 
call on industry for a moratorium 
on further layoffs, security in em- 
ployment and income by instituting 
guaranteed annual wage plans, in-. 
creased -wages to catch up with 
productivity gains and cooperative 
studies on automation. 

Meanwhile the Federal Reserve 
Board announced the third reduc- 
tion in the discount rate since the 
recession began, dropping it from 
2.75 to 2.25 percent. 


Harriman Asks 
Study of Blue 


Cross Program 


Albany, N. Y.—Gov. Averell 
Harriman has asked the New York 
Legislature to appropriate $100,000 
for a study of the Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield programs. 

Its aim, he said in a message, 
is to enable the State Insurance 
Dept. more intelligently to act on 
applications for rate changes, and 
secondarily’ to determine if costs 
can be cut so as to lessen the need 


for raté’ increases. 


Harriman’s request is substan- 
tially the proposal Assistant Dir. 
Lane Kirkland, of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Social Security, 
made at hearings on the New 
York City Blue Cross’ applica- 
tion for a 40 percent rate boost. 
This would have amounted to 
$48 million a year, and was re- 
jected with instructions to the 
Blue Cross to operate on its ex- 
cess reserves for a while. 

The governor also asked the leg- 
islature to cut the reserve require- 
ments of non-profit hospital in- 
surance companies from the pres- 
ent 25 percent of the previous 
year’s premiums to 15 percent. 
This would release $11.8 million to 
meet current Blue Cross operating 
costs. 


t |} to spell out details. 


Administration Shifts Policy 
This represented some kind of 


i policy shift for the Administration, 
s|which has steadfastly denied fed-|. 


eral responsibility in the field of 
unemployment compensation, but 
the extent of the shift was undeter- 
mined. 
House Democratic Leader 

John W. McCormack (Mass.) 
and Chairman Wilbur D. Mills 
(D-Ark.) of the tax-writing Ways 
and Means Committee instantly 
apnounced a drive for an ap- 
parently much broader jobless 
pay emergency program. 

McCormack. said it would spe- 
cifically provide supplementary: un- 


{employment compensation for 16 


weeks beyond the time when bene- 
fits expire under state laws. This, 
varies from as little as eight weeks 
in some states, for workers who 
have been only partially employed, 
to a maximum of 30 weeks in 
Pennsylvania. The nationwide 
average maximum is about 20 
weeks, and the McCormack-Mills 
plan would raise the average to 36 
weeks. 
Would Increase Benefits 

The McCormack-Mills program 
would also sharply increase bene- 
fits for the supplementary 16 weeks 
to be provided—a second unprece- 
dented step for the federal gov- 
ernment. ‘The plan would pay 
workers, for the 16 weeks, one- 
half their normal salaries or wages 
when employed, subject to a maxi- 


\Extension of Jobless Pay — 


Anti-Slump Move 


mum of two-thirds of each state’s 
average wage. 

This is far above the amount 
paid under existing state systems, 
which average about 30 percent of 
normal pay and in no state reach 
as high as one-half the average 
income of workers. 

The McCormack-Mills plan also 
would be retroactive to Jan. 1, 
1958, thus granting benefits for the 
early months of this year to ‘work- 
ers who had drawn the maximum 
through protracted unemployment 
beginning in 1957. 

Neither the Administration 
nor the Democratic leadership 
in Congress, fowever, has sup- 
perted the basic jobless compen- 
sation reform proposed in the 
pending Kennedy-McCarthy bill, 
which would force state unem- 
ployment benefits upward by 
establishing federal standards. 

Party maneuvers have been 
equally inconclusive on tax cuts 
and their nature. 

Vice Pres. Nixon in a sudden 
departure suggested a decision 
“within 10 days or two weeks,” but 
this was negated when GOP con- 
gressional leaders Sen. William F. 
Knowland (Calif.) and Rep. Joseph 
Martin (Mass.) said after a White 
House visit they would wait until 
mid-April before a decision. 

Sen. Douglas, the only Demo- 
crat on the Joint Economic 
Committee to favor an immedi- 
ate tax cut as a recession-fighting 
measure, filed his plan as an 
amendment to a technical re- 
vision bill. He sought to force a 
vote on slashing the tax rate 


from 20 to 15 percent on each: 
family’s first $1,000 of taxable 


House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
(D-Tex.) and Johnson in the Sen. 
ate, who fought for tax reduction 
in the 1953-54 recession, this year 
indicated they prefer to wait along 
with the Republicans. 

The Douglas bill would release 
about $4.4 billion in purchasing 
power by income tax reduction and 
a companion proposal to repeal the 
excise tax on new automobiles— 
an average of $100 a car—if the 
industry would pledge itself to pass 
the reduction to consumers. 


Johnson, Eisenhower Differ 

In the public works field, John. 
son in the Senate and Pres. Eisen- 
hower exchanged barbed com- 
ments as Eisenhower sought to 
restrict any speed-up in spending 
and Johnson pushed for more 
rather than less. 

Johnson also sponsored and 
started through resolutions urg- 
ing the President to “accelerate” 
both military and public-works 
expenditures “to the greatest 
practical extent.” Eighteen Re- 
publicans united with 48 Demo- 
crats as co-sponsors. 


Eisenhower, however, in pre- 
senting his own proposals—which 
eight GOP senators joined Demo- 
crats in calling  insufficient— 
warned against “pump-priming 
schemes, such as the setting-up of 
huge federal bureaucracies of. the 
PWA or WPA (Works Progress 


| Administration) type.” 
Congressional Panel Stresses Need. 


For Relieving Plight of Unemployed 

A fast-moving, broad attack on the recession, with emphasis on relieving the plight of the job- 
less and getting them back to work, was supported by three senators and a congressman at a panel ses- 
sion during the AFL-CIO Economic and Legislative Conference. 


Joining in exploring programs to curb unemployment and in urging action on them were Sena- 
tors John Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.), former U. S. ambassador to India; Frederick G. Payne (R-Me.) 


and Paul H. Douglas (D-Il.), and 
Rep. Eugene J. McCarthy (D- 
Minn.), who substituted when the 
original speaker, Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.), fell ill.. 

Cooper emphasized federal 
help in school construction. 
Payne stressed housing and aid 
to distressed areas. McCarthy 
explained the Kennedy-Mc- 
Carthy Bill for long range im- 
provement of unemployment 
compensation and pointed out 
dangers in the Administration’s 
projected program of extended 
benefit payments. Douglas, who 
was kept in the Senate by roll 
call votes and spoke to the con- 
ference by telephone, empha- 
sized tax cuts. 


AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther, who presided, declared the 
recession will not correct itself. 

“There are no positive economic 
forces at work which in themselves 
will bring about a correction of the 
imbalance out of which the reces- 
sion has resulted,” he declared. 
“Prompt action is essential if we 
are to avoid a compounding of the 
negative economic factors in which 
unemployment breeds even more 
unemployment.” 

To put purchasing power into 
the hands of the people and get idle 
production facilities back into ac- 
tion, he called for a three-point 
program. 

His first point was a two- 
pronged tax cut—increasing the 
individual personal exemption 
from the present $600 to $700, 
and giving the Executive Branch 
of the government standby 
authority to institute, if neces- 
sary, a 90-day moratorium on 


collection of withholding taxes. 


In addition, he urged passage 
of the Kennedy-McCarthy bill, 
and broad expansion of the fed- 
eral public works program. 

Cooper said he believes the “most 
effective” steps Congress can take 
are a speedup in highway construc- 
tion; a large housing program, and 
accelerated defense spending. 


Sees Education Aid ‘Mandatory’ 
Federal aid to education, he de- 
clared, has become mandatory be- 
cause of both the “tragic” shortage 
of school rooms and belated recog- 
nition “that the long range security 
of the United States, as well as the 
economic position, will depend 
upon educated men and women.” 
“There is need for at least a 
billion dollars a year from the 
federal government alone for the 
next 10 years,” he said, “to 
save, to maintain, to develop our 
nation’s public schools.” 


In addition to housing and help 
for distressed areas, Payne said 
higher benefits, longer payment 
periods and extended coverage of 
the unemployment compensation 
system are “first and foremost.” 
He boasted that he was “by some 
strange coincidence the only Re- 
publican” co-sponsor of the Ken- 
nedy-McCarthy bill. He also 
called for a stepped-up construc- 
tion program, “intelligent” place- 
ment of defense contracts in areas 
hit hard by unemployment, and tax 
cuts. ; 

He discussed details of the bill 
he has introduced to restore pros- 
perity to distressed areas, pointing 
out that it provides for special vo- 
cational training to help workers 
learn new skills, and contains safe- 


guards against runaway shops “so 


one state is not going to scavenge 
at the expense of another.” 
Douglas declared that the 
“danger point” in unemployment 
has been reached, and “the time to 
act has,not only arrived, but if we 
do not act it may be too late.” 
He said the quickest and 
most effective way to stop the 
recession and “try to turn it 
around” is by lowering taxes. 


He also called for passage of 
the Kennedy-McCarthy bill; in- 
creased expenditures on public 
works including schools, hospitals 
and roads, and aid to distressed 
areas. 


McCarthy Jibes Administration 

McCarthy sharply jibed at the 
Eisenhower Administration for its 
failure to recognize the recession as 
it approached and its continuing 
failure, until the previous few days, 
to do anything about it when it 
arrived. . 

He explained the bill he and 
Kennedy have co-sponsored, 
pointing out that it would raise 
unemployment compensation 
benefits to approximately half 
the | average wage, extend the 
period of benefits for an addi- 
tional 13 weeks, broaden cover- 
age and set up federal standards. 


The Administration plan of ad- 
ditional benefit payments for those 
whose statutory payments have run 
out, he claimed, would perpetuate 
the lack of broad coverage, maif- 
tain present inadequate low bene- 
fits, and “perhaps most important 
in the long run,” encourage states 
to stall on making improvements ia 
the hope the federal government 
“will bail them out again” in time 


of stress. 
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. congressional visitations and a final 


JAFL-CIO. Rallies to Block Depression 


Delegates to Conference 
Open Drive in Congress 


(Continued from Page 1) 
comprehensive public works pro- 
gram, and a number of other anti- 
recession measures. . 

Meany Sounds Warning 

Meany, in a hard-hitting keynote 
speech (see excerpts this page) 
earlier had warned the delegates 
not to be “misled” by the political 
soothsayers and spellbinders from 
either side. 

“The Democrats know they — 
can make political capital out of 
talking about the recession and 
doing little about it. 

“The Republicans hope to 
protect themselves by hiding the 
fact, that during a Republican 
Administration, the economy 
has become dangerously sick.” 


5.2 Million Jobless 
Make Quite a Few 


How many is 5.2 million 
unemployed? 

AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany in his letter to the 
President put it this way: 

“There are twice as many 
unemployed workers as there 
are inhabitants of the entire 
city of Philadelphia, or for 
that matter, there are as 
many unemployed as_ the 
total population of the states 
of Wyoming, Vermont, Utah, 
South Dakota, Rhode Island, 
North Dakota, New Mexico, 
New Hampshire and Ne- 
vada.” 


As the AFL-CIO News went to 
press a final session of the confer- 
ence was to hear reports on the 


speech by AFL-CIO Vice Pres. 
David J. McDonald. 


Proposed Action “Not Enough” 
In his letter to the President, 
Meany said that “without rancor 
or partisanship . . . the actions pro- 
posed to date are not enough to 
meet the needs of the situation.” 

Outlining the AFL-CIO’s pro- 
gram, Meany concluded that the 
need for action was so acute 
that “waiting for the next 
monthly unemployment figures 
would be, in our opinion, un- 
necessary and unwise.” 


The President had said previ- 
ously that he would wait for the 
March figures before deciding on 
a tax cut and other moves to stem 
the recession. 


‘Reuther Chairs Panel 


AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Economic Policy, chairing 
a panel session of the conference 
involving three senators and a con- 
gressman, declared the recession 
“will not correct itself.” 

He urged a two-pronged tax 
cut—an increase in the personal 
exemption and authority for the 
government to institute, if neces- 
sary, a 90-day moratorium on 
collection of withholding taxes. 
He reiterated also the necessity 
for passage of legislation to set 
new federal standards for jobless 
benefits. 


The AFL-CIO conference 
Opened a few hours before the gov- 
‘ment announced that unemploy- 
ment had reached a 16-year high 
with 5.2 million idle and amid a 
series of moves in Congress for 
Public works and other anti-reces- 
son proposals. 

Places Blame Jointly 


Shortly after Harrison banged 
Opening gavel, Meany placed 
the blame for inaction to date 


Congress. The Administration, he 
said, is to blame for short-sighted- 
ness, “for its basic lack of confi- 


because it has done “too little until 
it’s almost too late.” 


need to wait for Administration 
leadership, “it could—it should— 
have moved before this.” 

The AFL-CIO president 
warned the delegates to maintain 
a sense of urgency and not to be 
misled by optimistic prophecies 
that when the unemployment 
figures are reported next month 
“things are going to be a lot bet- 
ter.” 

“Qur troubles will not have 
diminished unless unemployment 
is down by at least 200,000 by a 
month from today,” he declared. 

He gave top priority’in the anti- 
recession program to a tax cut that 
would immediately pump new 
purchasing power into the econ- 
omy—an increase in the personal 
exemption from $600 to $700, or 
higher if necessary. 


Points to States’ Failure 

Second priority should be given 
the Kennedy-McCarthy bill to 
establish new, updated federal 
standards for unemployment com- 
pensation. Meany said not a single 
state had heeded the President’s 
request for -action on  improve- 
ments to meet a standard of jobless 
benefits equal to at least one-half 
of lost wages. 
Meany assigned third place to 
an increase in defense spending to 
strengthen America’s defenses 
against Communist threats. 

Finally, he called for a sweep- 
ing public works program in 
housing, school construction, 
road building, hospital and air- 
port construction that would 
meet the needs in these areas 
and add to the country’s wealth. 


Outlining the unemployment sit- 
uation a few minutes after Meany 
finished his speech, Labor Sec. 
Tames P. Mitchell assured the 
delegates that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration was deeply concerned 
over unemployment and would 
take prompt steps to combat it. 

Mitchell promised that the Ad- 
ministration would call for sub- 
stantial cuts in taxes “if necessary.” 


Nation Is ‘Distressed Area’ 


Mitchell was followed by Dir. 
Stanley H. Ruttenberg of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Research, who gave 
the delegates a detailed fill-in on 
the economic outlook, commenting 
that the entire nation is now a 
“distressed labor area” and tagging 
the recession as the most severe 
decline since 1937-38. 

Andrew J. Biemiller, director 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legis- 
lation, reviewed various legisla- 
tive proposals offered in Con- 
gress and by the Administration 
and said the President’s plan to 
extend jobless benefits on a 
temporary basis are “grossly in- 
adequate.” 


The delegates broke up into 
seven regional meetings following 
the opening morning speeches and 
planned their mass descent on the 
Capitol to stir up action on the 
unemployment program. 


Congressmen Attend Meetings 

The regional meetings were at- 
tended by congressmen from the 
respective regions including Tobert 
H. MacDonald (D-Mass.), Frank 
J. Thompson (D-N. J.), Charles A. 
Vanik (D-Ohio), Carl Elliott 
(D-Ala.), Eugene J. McCarthy 
(D-Minn.), Richard Bolling (D- 


dence in the American people” -and |} 


The Congress, he added, did not |§ 


You are here today because it is high time that 
people in high places in Washington learned what 
unemployment means in human terms; learned to 
think of this problem—the No. 1 problem in the 
United States today—in terms of men and women, 
not just in terms of cold figures. 

I am tired of headlines that talk of millions of 
jobless men and women in terms. of just plain 
statistics. You know, these aren’t figures compara- 
ble to railroad car loadings, or the price of hogs 
at the Chicago stockyards. 
These are men and women. 
are our members. 

We have a right to be conkerned: we have a 
right to be alarmed; we have a right to demand 
action now. 

And as Americans we have a right to expect 
to get action. 


Lot of People Responsible 

Let me make one thing clear. There are a lot 
of people who carry some responsibility for today’s 
economic crisis. 

The Administration is to blame for short-sighted- 
ness, for its basic lack of confidence in the Amer- 
ican people while it preaches confidence. The 
Administration is to blame because it has done too 
little until it’s almost too late, because it has sought 
to hide the truth behind a face of political cheer- 
fulness. ; 

But the people on Capitol Hill must share the 
blame too. There is no excuse for the delay in 
the Congress. The Congress need not have waited 
for Administration leadership. It could—it should 
—have moved before this. 


Do not be misled by the political oitiieaiis 
and spellbinders from either side. The Democrats 
know they can make political capital out of talk- 
ing about the recession and doing little about it. 
The Republicans hope to protect themselves by 
hiding the fact that, during a Republican Admin- 
istration, the economy has become dangerously 
sick. 

How did we get into this fix? 

Well, I think it dates back to 1954, when the 
Congress of the United States heeded the wishes 
of big business and ignored the pleas of the trade 
union movement. The key was the economic policy 
which encouraged and subsidized a business invest- 
ment boom while discouraging consumer buying 
power. As a result, we created a tremendous ability 
to produce, but we paid no attention to the nation’s 
ability to consume. 


Labor’s Warnings Recalled 


The trade union movement warned then—and 
I get no satisfaction out of saying “I told you s0” 
but facts are facts—we warned then that the 1954 
tax law was gedred to special tax privileges to en- 
courage business investment. 
ignoring the needs for increasing consumer pur- 
chasing power was bound to put this nation in 
economic hot water. 

For three years our warnings must have sounded 
hollow, for business continued to boom. But by 
early 1957 the economy was weakening. The busi- 
ness investment boom had lost its steam; the con- 
sumer markets showed no new strength. 

Last August, the AFL-CIO warned that we were 
in for real trouble. 

In Washington, people laughed. 

Last September, one month later, the economy 
began slipping. It hasn’t stopped. 

Now the question for us here today—the ques- 
tion for all America—is crystal clear: what can be 


Millions of them 


bintly on the Administration and 


Mo.) and Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.). 


done about it? 


We warned then that_ 


THE HALL WAS JAMMED as AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany keynoted the emergency conference 
on unemployment in Washington calling for immediate action to cure the dangerously sick economy. 
About 1,000 delegates listened attentively to the sober address, punctuating with applause calls for 
action by both Congress and the Administration. 


Highlights of Meany’s Speech 


The AFL-CIO says we can do plenty. We say 
that the time for waiting and whistling and hoping 
is past. The time for bold, decisive actions by the 
federal government is here. 

Probably the most important single weapon 
through which the federal government can fight 
recession is by a cut in taxes which will immedi- 
ately pump new purchasing power into the econ- 
omy. This can be done, simply and with an 
immediate effect by increasing the individual basic 
exemption from $600 to $700. In fact, it may 
even be necessary to go higher than $700. 

In No. 2 spot on the list of “must” legislation, 

I believe: we should place the so-called Kennedy- 
McCarthy bill. This is the measure designed to 
establish some realistic and sensible federal stand- 
ards for unemployment compensation. 

In third place on the legislative list, I would put 
increases in defense spending. I can’t for the life 
of me see any common sense to the contention 
that a balanced budget is more important than de- 
fense spending at this moment in history when 
international tensions are dangerously high, and 
when the Soviet Union is demonstrating, through 
its satellite program, a superiority over the United 
States in the ballistics field. 


Guns or Balance Sheets? 


Budget-balancing and penny pinching are not the 
answer. We can’t protect ourselves against Com- 
munist aggression with cash registers or- balance 
sheets. 

Next—and I put it in this order for a very 
realistic reason—is the whole subject of public 
works. = 

Public works are vital to overcoming this re- 
cession. Now I’m not talking about leaf-raking 
projects. I don’t think America wants any more 
“make-work” projects. 

I’m talking about the things that we need; the 
things that we’ve needed for a long time; the things 
that must be built in America by the federal gov- 
ernment some time or other. I say the time is | 
now. We can have the things we need, and we 
can help move off this crisis spot, by enacting the 
legislation without delay. 

What things? Well, homes, for example, and 
schools, and roads, and hospitals, and airports. 


Collective Bargaining Can Help 

Legislation is not the whole answer to this 
problem. 

Some of the answer lies at the collective bargain: 
ing table. Some of it can be achieved by higher 
wages which actually mean more purchasing power 
for the consumer. 

Some of it can be achieved if business would 
reverse its pricing policy and realize that it can 
make greater profits in the long run by lowering 
prices on individual items, by making a smaller 
profit per item and thus having a larger volume 
of sales. 

When you go into collective bargaining with 
your employers, don’t let anyone tell you this is 
the time to hold the line on wages, like Herbert 
Hoover did the other night. 

Maybe Mr. Hoover hasn't learned it yet, but 
we've sure learned that higher wages mean greater 
purchases.. The higher the purchasing power, the 
greater the sales; and the greater the sales, the 
greater the production; and the greater the produc- 
tion, the greater the employment; and the greater the 
employment, the greater the prosperity—not only for 
us but for the farmer, and for the business man, and 
for the professional man, and for every single seg- 
ment of our society. 
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STREAMING into the House Office Building in 


cote 
3 
4 


Washington are 


some of the 2,800 delegates to the AFL-CIO Building and Con- 
struction Trades Dept. legislative conference on the way to see 


their congressmen. At the same 


time, other delegates were visit- 


ing senators. Both groups were seeking support for the depart- 


ment’s legislative program. 


Building Trades Find 
Support in Congress 


Indications of considerable support on Capitol Hill for the AFL- 
CIO Building and Construction Trades Dept.’s legislative program 
were cited at a final report session by delegates to the department’s 


fourth legislative conference. 


The 2,800 delegates, from 46 states and Alaska, had just com- 


pleted two days of buttonholing‘ 
their congressmen and senators for 
backing of the program, and most 
of them voiced a fair amount of 
optimism about the possibility of 
its enactment. 


AFL-CIO Support Pledged 
They visited Congress after 
hearing AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany emphasize the need for ac- 
tion to pull the country out of the 
recession and give the department 
a pledge of AFL-CIO cooperation 
in its legislative work. Other speak- 
ers explained the program in detail. 
On the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
department wants amendment of 
the election and certification pro- 
visions so building trades unions 
can make legal prehiring union 
shop agreements; elimination of 
another proviso making it illegal 
for employers to contribute to 
joint apprenticeship and other 
training programs; amendment 
of the secondary boycott section 
so union building trades work- 
ers would no longer be compelled 
to work beside non-union men; 
uniform union security rules in 
each state, and elimination of the 
mandatory injunction provision. 
The department also is seeking 
modernization of the Davis-Bacon 
Act, which requires contractors on 
government work to pay the pre- 
vailing wage. Improvements sought 
would require the contractor also 
to pay prevailing overtime rates and 
fringe benefits; apply the law to fed- 
erally-assisted as well as direct fed- 
eral building projects, and central- 
ize enforcement in the secretary 
of labor instead of spreading it, as 
at present, throughout the govern- 


ment. 
Ask Housing Program 
The building tradesmen also ask- 
ed members of Congress to support 
a housing and slum clearance pro- 
gram geared to construction of at 
least 2 million new homes a year. 
This would include liberaliza- 
tion of FHA and VA home loans; 
provide low cost loans for coop- 
eratives, sales and non-profit 
rental housing for middle income 
families; authorize construction 
of 200,000 low rent public hous- 
img units each year for 10 years, 
and set up a $500 million fund 
to finance slum clearance and ur- 
ban redevelopment. 


In addition, they urged passage 


of the Neuberger-Kelley Bill au- 
thorizing a $3.6 billion, five-year 
school construction program; ex- 
pansion of federal aid to hospital 
construction; increased benefits and 
broader coverage for unemploy- 
ment compensation, and wider ap- 
plication of the minimum wage law. 

Backing also was solicited for 
the broad AFL-CIO legislative pro- 
gram. 


3 Unions United 


On Contract Aims 


Chicago—Three AFL-CIO un- 
ions have established a minimum 
set of contract demands with which 
they will confront the Oliver Corp. 
at each of its plants during forth- 
coming negotiations. . 

The demands were drawn up at 
the second meeting of the Oliver 
Unions Joint Coordinating Confer- 
ence. The conference is made up 
of locals from the Auto Workers, 
Machinists and Allied Industrial 
Workers. These three unions repre- 
sent all Oliver workers. 

The firm has plants in Battle 
Creek, Mich.; South Bend, Ind.; 
Charles City, Iowa; Springfield and 
Cleveland, Ohio; York, Pa., and 
Shelbyville, Ill. 


Electrical Workers -; 
Strike in Canada 
Vancouver, B. C.—For the first 


time in 36 years, members of the| © 


Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


are on strike against the British} : 


Columbia Electric Co. and two of 
its electrical contractors. 


Meany Interprets 
Recession Statistic *° 
AFL-CIO Pres. George 


output of the Soviet Union. 
“How can we keep superi- 
in production and ma- 
we allow this con- 
continue?” 


if 
to 


Following is the text of a letter from AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany to Pres. Eisenhower. Meany 
delivered the letter to the President. | 


March 13, 1958. 
Dear Mr. President: 

The Executive Comfhittee of the AFL-CIO re- 
quested this meeting with you today because we 
are concerned and alarmed about the present reces- 
sion and the high degree of unemployment in our 
nation. 

Millions of today’s unemployed and under-em- 
ployed workers are members of AFL-CIO unions. 
We owe them the same obligation which you, of 
course, feel toward all jobless workers—the obliga- 
tion to do everything at our command to alleviate 
their suffering and to improve the nation’s eco- 
nomic health. 

Today, approximately a thousand leaders of the 


AFL-CIO are on Capitol Hill, explaining to their 


Congressmen and Senators the exact facts of un- 
employment in their home towns and the urgency 


a|of action now—before more Americans join the 


ranks of those who are suffering. 

We have examined with care the proposals which 
your Administration has made to end this suffering. 
We have examined with equal care proposals which 
have come from Capitol Hill. 

Without rancor or partisanship, we say to you 
that in our considered judgment the actions proposed 
to date are not enough to meet the needs of the 
situation. 

Today, Mr. President, there are twice as many un- 
employed workers as there are inhabitants of the 
entire city of Philadelphia, or, for that matter, there 
are aS many unemployed as the total population of 
the states of Wyoming, Vermont, Utah, South Da- 
kota, Rhode Island; North Dakota, New Mexico, 
New Hampshire and Nevada. 

We submit, sir, that if some monumental tragedy 
were to simultaneously deprive all of the workers of 
these states of their livelihood, every individual in 
government would immediately agree to a “crash” 
program to restore the economy of those states. 
Today we face exactly that problem, although the 
suffering is geographically more widespread. 

It seems to us that the government should evidence 
the same concern; that the actions should be just 
as swift and decisive; that no possible act should be 
left undone to bring relief to these workers who 
suffer as individuals or to the economy which is 
suffering as well. f 

We do not propose the government act in a 
mood of panic; rather we believe that reasoned and 
considered actions taken now, without delay, will 
militate against any climate of panic in the near 
future. : 

Therefore, Mr. President, we submit that the fol- 
lowing actions be taken promptly and, we sincerely 
trust, will be taken in an atmosphere of bi-partisan- 
ship. We do not believe there is room in the current 


this moment of economic hardship, the nation can 
afford to allow either party the luxury of political 
capital contrived out of suffering. 
We propose: : 
1.. An immediate tax cut. We believe, as a mini- 


tion should be raised to at least $700, both as a 
matter of economic justice and to put purchasing 
power into the hands of consumers. Like you, we 
believe consumer purchasing can do much to solve 
our problems but consumers cannot purchase un- 
less their income is increased. ; 

To those who say this will result in deficit financing, 


soever. If comsumer spending can end the reces- 


crisis for recrimination, nor do we believe that, -at 


mum first step, the present $600 personal exemp- - 


we reply that today’s unemployed pay no taxes what- 


‘ 


Text of AFL-CIO Letter to Ike | 


sion, then new tax revenue sources will be created 
and the nation’s fiscal policy will not suffer for long, 

2. Immediate adoption of improved federal stand. 
ards of unemployment insurance which will not only. 
increase the duration of benefits, as you have sug. 
gested, but which will improve the benefit structure 
itself, as you have repeatedly suggested, in vain, to 
the states. In addition, the improvements we sug- 
gest would eliminate many of the technical and heart- 
less disqualifications which presently deny some third 
of the jobless of any unemployment compensation 
whatsoever. The program we suggest would do even 
more to meet the goal you outlined in your pro- 
posal of extending the period of jobless insurance— 
the placing of purchasing power in the hands of 
those who need it the most, today’s unemployed 
workers. 

3. We urgently underscore the need for increases 


‘in defense spending, both as a matter of national 


security and as an economic rehabilitation measure. 
We do not agree that our defense posture should be 
measured by any yardstick save our actual defense 
needs. , 

4. We strongly urge immediate action authoriz- 
ing a broad program of public works. In so doing, 
we specifically eliminate, by definition, all so-called 
“make-work” projects. We do not believe these are 
necessary now. We believe that by enacting the 
public works legislation for which we call, America 
will avoid the necessity of resorting to leaf-raking 
projects. 

The projects we recommend are the very ones 
that must, sometime, be built with federal funds, 
We say that the “sometime” is now. 

We refer, of course, to the need for classrooms, 
often cited by yourself but not included in this 
year’s message to the Congress. We include the need 
for increasing home building as you have recom. 
mended, but we do not believe that higher interest 
rates on home-construction loans will contribute in 
the least to eliminating the housing shortage or 
putting building tradesmen back to work. We be- 
lieve America must build roads and that road-build- 


~ing funds should be accelerated; that we need hos- 


pitals and dams and urban redevelopment and flood 
controls and airports, to cite but a few of the nation’s 
current needs which should be filled. 

5. We believe that increases in Social Security 
benefits and in the minimum wage are long overdue; 
that action to help chronically distressed areas can 
be both an anti-recession weapon and a demonstra- 
tion of humanitarianism in government. 

All of the matters we suggest are jointly the prob- 
lem and the responsibility of the Administration and 
the Congress. They are every bit as much the 
concern and the responsibility of all the American 
people. 

As the representatives of millions of workers and 
as the only organized voice of the workers who are 
today jobless through no fault of their own, we 
earnestly plead for action without further delay. 
We can see no need for waiting for more ‘statistical 
evidence of suffering and hardship before acting, 
As a matter of fact, every current economic indicator 
—-such as sales, advance orders, factory hours worked 
—makes this clear. Waiting for the next monthly 
unemployment figures would be, in our opinion, un- 
necessary and unwise. 

Finally, Mr. President, we pledge the wholehearted 
and unstinting cooperation of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions to you and to the leaders of the Congress in 
achieving a practical, immediate and effective pro- 
gram to combat this crisis in our ecoriomic life, 


Sincerely, 


/s/ George Meany, 
President. 


listens in, 


ANNUAL INSTITUTE of the Textile Workers Union drew mem- 
bers interested in what’s going on in Congress to Washington for 
discussions by union leaders and consultations with congressmen 
and senators. Among them was Naomi Conrad of Local 1034, 
Huntingdon, Pa., who is shown questioning Rep. Richard Bolling 
(left), Missouri Democrat, as TWU Gen. Sec. John Chupka 


; UAW Unit Asks | 
For Aid to Jobless 


Detroit—The need for increas- 
ing the purchasing power of unem-. 
ployed and underemployed workers 
is sO urgent it must be done im- 
|mediately, delegates to a meeting 
,of the Auto Workers National 
Ford Council said in a resolution 
adopting the bargaining program of 
the union’s recent special conven- 
tion. 


The bargaining program is based 
on wage increases, elimination of 
inequities and a profit sharing plan. - 
The conference warned, however, 
that “no matter how attractive the 
company may make the economic 
package,” settlement cannot be 
achieved at the expense of the 
working agreement. 

The UAW has served notice of 
cancellation of all national agree- 
ments in anticipation of the opet- 
ing of negotiations. The present 
contract expires at 11:59 p. m. om 
June 1. 
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Views of Put America Back to Work’ Rally 


LABOR SEC. MITCHELL | GEORGE M. HARRISON 


Tax Cut If Necessary Situation Critical 


a : os 

BEWARE OF SOOTHSAYERS, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany warned the 1,000 delegates to the 
AFL-CIO’s emergency conference to mobilize action in Congress and the White House to end the 
recession. Meany warned the Democrats are trying to make political capital of the situation and 
the Republicans are attempting to cover up. 


& * - : nee 
STANLEY H. RUTTENBERG ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 
It Can Get Worse Tell ’em on, the. Hill 


DELEGATES FROM ACROSS the nation lined up at the registra- 
TYPICAL OF THE SEVEN REGIONAL MEETINGS was this one for Region 3 delegates includ- tion desk in the Sheraton-Pask Hotel in Washington ready to bring 
ing those from Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky and Delaware. Addressing to the attention. of Congress, the White House and the country at 
the group is Rep. Charles Vanik (D-Ohio), who got an earful in return on conditions in the region. large the acute problem of unemployment and recession. 


PROBLEMS IN THE SOUTH were explored at this meeting of 
Region 4 including most of the southern states. Listening to one 
of the delegates is AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. George Riley (back CONGRESSMEN AND SENATORS got a fill-in on conditions back home from the delegates who 
to camera). The southern delegates did an especially intensive moved onto the Hill after the opening session. Here delegates study the schedule of regional meet- 
lobbying job on the Hill. ings set up to organize the Hill sessions. 
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The Road Back 


wr THE JANGLING intensity of a fire bell calling all hands 


to a‘five-alatm fire, the government’s»latest report showing 
unemployment at’a 16-year high has finally stimulated action— 
but not yet sufficient action—in the White House and in Congress. 
For six months organized labor has pointed to the signs and 
called for action to stem the economic downturn before it reached 
the proportions of a major recession. The reaction in Washington 
was a general uh, huh. 

To pinpoint the dangers of the economic slide for Washington 
and the nation, the AFL-CIO called a special legislative and eco- 
It was less than an hour old when Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell announced unemployment had reached 5.2 
million, the highest level since late 1941. 

The White House’s complacent confidence is laced with new signs 
of anxious activity. The “we’ll-get-to-it soon” approach on Capitol 
Hill has given way to new pressures for speedy remedies. 

The willingness finally in both echelons of government to face up 


to the nation’s No. 1 problem is heartening. But the remedies must} : 4 


be chosen carefully. 

For immediate results to restore America’s economic health and 
to put the nation back to work, the prescription is a tax cut to aid’ 
moderate and low income families. 

Enactment of adequate federal standards for unemployment com- 
pensation runs a close second. And for both immediate and long- 
range needs, a step up in defense expenditures and a sweeping 
public works program that will produce badly needed housing, roads, 
schools, hospitals and airports. 


Baek to School 


HE ADMINISTRATION’S. “SKYHOOK” approach to meet- 

ing the country’s educational needs has come into somewhat 
ludicrous focus against the backdrop of the recession. 

Its proposal for a federal college scholarship program, while 
totally ignored federal aid for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries, is in effect building from the roof down. 

The need for classroom space is even more critical today than it 
was a year ago, and with rising living costs the need for adequate 
pay scales for teachers is even more acute. 

And today the fathers and brothers of the children on split shifts 
or double shifts or those crammed into unsafe, antiquated build- 
ings need the jobs that come with a long overdue building program. 

The Administration’s refusal to this point to support a school 
building and teacher pay program is not only shocking neglect, 
it’s also poor economic planning and judgment. 


es e 
Design for Victory 
T= LADIES GARMENT WORKERS union has scored a signal 
victory in its new contract with the dress industry, chalking up 
important wage gains and putting an end to employer chiseling. 
And milady will be able to spot the skill of union workers by the 
new union label placed in each garment. 

But most important of all, the short strike and the resulting 
victory demonstrated that the ILGWU, after 25 years of labor- 
management peace, had the internal strength to stage a tre- 
mendously effective strike. 

The ability to maintain the militancy and drive of this union 
over the years of peace is a tribute to the leadership and the alert 
rank-and-file building a solid core of trade union strength. 
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Denver Post Editorial Opposes 
Colorado ‘Right-to-Work’ Move 


The following editorial entitled “ ‘Right to Work’ 
Law a Harassing Tactic” appeared in the Denver 
Post. Colorado is one of the states where propo- 
nents of “right-to-work” legislation are bypassing 
legislative action in favor of a constitutional amend- 
ment initiated by petition signatures. 


There is a strong possibility that Colorado voters 
will be asked to pass on a “right to work” amend- 
ment to the state constitution this November. 

Twice before, in 1953 and 1955, similar measures 
have been throttled in the legislature without com- 
ing to a vote. 

This time, going the initiated amendment route, 
supporters are confident they can obtain the neces- 
sary 48,111 petition signatures to put it on the 
ballot, principally from registered voters outside the 
centers of organized labor strength, ‘Denver and 
Pueblo. : 

Arguments Beside the Point 
There has been a good deal of argument, nearly 


‘| all of it emotional and much of it beside the point, 


in what appears to be a nationwide struggle: 

We think the issue can be resolved simply by 
putting it to the test that should govern the validity 
of any proposed legislation: 

1. What “evil” does it aim to correct? 

2. How will it improve matters? 

Boiled down to its essentials, the amendment 
seeks to eliminate the “union shop.” 

A union shop is a plant or business in which a 
person who is hired must join the union that is 
the recognized bargaining agent for the employes 
within a specified time (usually 30 days), or lose 
his job. 

In Colorado labor may obtain a union shop by 
mutual agreement with management. Otherwise, 


_|a@ union must petition the state industrial commis- 


sion, which then holds an election of all affected 
employes. The union must obtain a 75 percent 
favorable vote. 

Last year, according to the commission, there 


were 19 union shop elections and the unions won. 


15 of them. 

The proposed amendment would make any such 
agreement illegal, including, it appears, those al- 
ready in effect. : 

Union Shop Issue Defined 

Supporters of the amendment—and that is mostly 
business and some farm groups—contend that it 
is extremely undemocratic ‘to compel any person, 
even a minority of one, to belong to a union and 
pay dues as a condition of holding his job. 

They say this also robs the union member of his 
prerogative of withdrawing from the union or re- 
fusing to pay his dues as a means of keeping his 
officers honest and actively working in his behalf. 

They say union shops help perpetuate in office 
the crooks, chiselers, strong-arm dictators and the 
guys who play footsie with employers at the ex- 
pense of the workers. 

Opponents reply that K is no more undemo- 


cratic to compel a man to be a member of the 
union representing him in negotiations than it is 
to compel a Republican to live under a Demo- 
cratic administration or the resident of a neigh- 
borhood to pay special improvement taxes for a 
sewer which he opposes but the majority of his 
neighbors approve. 

Opponents say an employe is much more effective 
at controlling his officers when he remains within 
a union than when he pulls out and weakens the 
union itself. They will, many of them, admit that 
there are mismanaged and corrupt unions, but they 
say these are a small minority which labor is busily 


. working to clean up. 


Would Weaken Unions 

We don't think, as some persons do, that the 
amendment would destroy Colorado’s unions, but 
it would most certainly weaken them. And _ this 
change would hardly be justified by the state’s labor 
relations experience. Last year there were 355 
negotiations in the.state on wages, hours or working 
conditions and only 21 actual work stoppages. 

This record of industrial tranquility’ shows, as 
Chairman Truman Hall of the Industrial Commis- 
sion said recently, “good intent and respect for 
law on the part of labor and management.” 

Perhaps it would be a good thing for this issue 
to be put before Colorado’s voters; it would give 
them a chance for the first time to express how 
they feel about it. But if.it does get on the ballot, 
we could not support it. 

. We do not think that it is the business of the 
law either to aid or to hamper labor in its at- 
tempt to win union shop agreements from em- 
ployers. 


ay State Resolve 
Hits ‘Wreck’ Laws 


Boston—The Massachusetts Legislature ~has 
memorialized Congress “not to enact any legis- 
lation relating to the ‘right to work,’ so-called, 
or any similar legislation.” 

A Massachusetts House resolution, imtro- 
duced by State Sen. William D. Fleming of 
Worcester, was concurred in by the Senate 
by a roll-call vote of 27 to 12 with only one 
member not voting. 

Besides urging Congress to oppose “right- 
to-work” legislation, the resolution also put 
the legislature on record against federal legis- 
lation “designed to prohibit closed shops or 
to provide that no employe shall as a condition 
of his employment be required to join a labor 
union.” 


It declared that such “proposed legislation 
will, if enacted, tend to undermine the strength 
of labor and of labor unions throughout the 
country.” 
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DOES THIS COUNTRY HAVE to have a major depression before 

Congress and the Administration can be persuaded to adopt serious 
reforms designed to make future depressions less severe? The question 
“has some pertinence in the light of the record. 
_ In the first five years of the New Deal a great outpouring of legisla- 
tion established systems that are now recognized as built-in stabilizers 
of our economy. They include unemployment compensation, social 
security, the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Walsh-Healey Act requiring 
the prevailing wage on government contracts, plus the bia ond Act, even 
though that has been modified by Taft-Hartley. 


workers left jobless, It was encouraged by Rooseyelt’s energy and bold- 
ness. Even so, the steam had run out by mid-1938. 

Now we are in the third postwar recession and it looks like the most 
severe. But leaders in Congress, Democratic as well as Republican, 
have thus far declined to make a party issue of the two substantial 
proposed reforms that would make a permanent contribution to check- 
ing recessions and easing them before they become dangerous. ; 

No action has been slated on federal minimum standards for unem- 
ployment compensation and on a major step to broaden coverage under 


~ the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
} kk * 

. EXPANSION OF MINIMUM WAGES to millions of white-collar 
workers, including overtime pay-after 40 hours, would give the same 


social protection to. these groups that 24 million already. have.. More- 
over, it would substantially increase purchasing power, an increasingly 
important factor in economic health. 
Re-establishment of minimum federal standards in state unemploy- 
ment systems would restore the program to what it was supposed to 
¢ be—an assurance of approximate half-pay to the worker thrown out 
of a job. It would increase the counteraction supposed to come into 
play to prevent a recession from spreading by feeding on itself. 


These reforms-are not innovations from which the Administration and 
the Democratic congressional leaders might reasonably shrink. They 
propose simply to build on already-established principles. Bills are 

} ready, interminable hearings have been held, the testimony of conflict- 

ing groups is complete. 

But nothing happens, and there is no assurance that anything will 
happen. Apparently the country has to be worse off. 


x** 


REP. WINFIELD K. DENTON, an Indiana Democrat, tells in a news 
letter to constituents how he accompanied his state’s Gov. Harold 
Handley (R) in a Pentagon visit seeking defense contracts for Indiana 

4 industry. 

A worthy recognition of Indiana’s “sorry unemployment situation,” 
Denton remarks, but he can’t understand why Handley doesn’t use 
“other resources right under his nose which also could help relieve the 
state’s lack of jobs.” 


the required “matching” money. 


Other items; Indiana has “one of the poorest records for accepting 
what is offered,” either ranking low or not participating at all in 
eral-state programs for welfare, vocational rehabilitation and rural 
libraries. 


Denton says that Handley and previous Republican administrations 
_ have taken the viewpoint that as “a matter of principle” they shouldn't 
s take too much federal money. He thinks it is absurd. 
: An observer may point out that southern Democrats never carry their 
states’ rights “principles” to the Handley extreme: southern states 
take the money, and under good governors, take it gladly. 


, National Church Council 
Elects Webber to Board 


Rev. Charles C. Webber, AFL-CIO representative for re- 
ligious relations, has been elected a member of the general 
board of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A., the country’s largest religious organization. 

An ordained minister in the Methodist Church with more 
than 30 years experience in the fields of religion and labor, 
he was chosen to represent the council’s Division of Chris- 
tian Life and Work on the top executive body. The division 
includes a department on the church and economic life 
which deals with union and employer programs. 

The National Council of Churches also adopted a state- 
ment of basic principles relating to collective bargaining 
which described employe organization for that purpose as 
“generally desirable.” 

Both labor and management, it held, should exercise “a 
compelling sense of responsibility for the public interest and 
for what is mutually fair and just” in their relationships 
with each other; should bargain in good faith and refrain 
from violence, and should respect “the right of each other 
to exist.” 

It also called for “fidelity” in observing contracts, with - 
adherence to agreed upon procedures for settling disputes, 
avoidance of pressures to break contracts, and protection of 
the interests of consumers and the public against possible 
collusion in matters of prices and trade matters. 


we wes US OD 


Morgan Says: 


But: this burst of creative energy followed three years of intense 
national suffering ending with between one-fourth and one-third of the |: 


Item: By putting up $48 million, Indiana could obtain $134 million | | 
in federal highway funds now “lying idle” because the state won’t furnish | | 


(This column is excerpted from the - nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through Friday 
at 7 p.m., EST.) — 


OON THE MAN the Chicago papers still call the 
country’s most celebrated convict will be free on 
parole after nearly 34 years in prison. Why is 53- 
year-old Nathan Leopold being released? In that 
summer of. 1924, heavy with the heat, the sensation 
of the Loeb-Leopold trial, their “thrill” murder of 
Bobby Franks was head- 
lined as the “crime of the 
century.” Society seethed 
then with cries for ven- 


geance 
But ‘old Clarence Dar- 
row saved their lives. Now 
Richard Loeb is dead— 
killed in prison—but Leo- 
pold, ‘in remorseful mid- 
_ dle age, is to have a chance 
=to face life again “on the 
outside.” 
In the answer for the 
“why” of Leopold’s release, society can, perhaps, 
reserve a morsel of credit for itself, though it still 
must tackle a challenging mass of problems in the 
field of crime and punishment, 

For Leopold, one must believe on the evidence, 
has been rehabilitated, and society, in being able to 
accept that fact, has inched civilization a little 
farther upward. But we hardly need look beyond 
the nearest magistrate’s court to realize that we are 
still retarded in the salvaging of juvenile delinquents 


Morgan 


Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) © 


OR A GENERATION the free world, because 
it has no real choice, has accepted the principle 
of coexistence with the Soviet power. Repeatedly, 
Communist leaders, even the redoubtable tyrant, 
Joseph Stalin, have at least given lip service to that 
principle. 


Lately, as an incongru- 
ous accompaniment to 
their pious demands for 
a summit conference to 
make all right with the 
troubled world, the Rus- 
sians appear to have come 
out flat-footedly for a pol- 
icy of no-existence. Ex- 
cept, of course, for them- 
selves. 

The new, heightened ar- 
rogance of Soviet policy 
statements seems to date 
from the successful launching of the first Red Sput- 
nik. The world was duly impressed. by that phe- 
nomenon. But the Soviets appear to have been most 
impressed of all. 


I¢s always been a habit of the USSR to make 
preposterous proposals. But recently, their sound- 
ings-off have been more like orders than pro- 
posals. We, for example, have suggested that 
there should be discussion of prohibiting the use 
of outer space for military purposes. In reply, 
Moscow blandly says it will discuss—but only 
discuss that idea—in exchange for a surrender, 


As We See It: 


Vandercook 


Rep. John A. Blatnik (D-Minn.), chairman of the 
House Public Works Committee, announced plans 
to introduce a bill for a. public works program. 

Speaking on the AFL-CIO public service program, 
“As We See It,” on the American Broadcasting 
Network, Blatnik said he expected bipartisan sup- 
port for his measure similar to that being lined up 
in the Senate for the public works resolutions in- 
troduced by Majority Leader baton Johnson (D- 
Tex.) 


Blatnik said that the recession situation is criti- 
cal, and requires “action not talk.” He said six 
million are unemployed, and this “means about 
24 or 25 million people are affected economi- 
cally.” 

The House bill, like the Senate resolutions, would 
activate public works projects for which the money 


has already been appropriated. Blatnik would have 


2 
Hah wy 


Society Needs to Hier sits 


and in the treatment of convicts which they other. 
wise almost surely become. © : 

Loeb and Leopold were not juvenile delinquents 
in the ordinary sense of that overworked and inade- 
quate term but their heinous killing looms, in retro~ 


* spect, as a danger signal of the troubles that were to 


beset younger generations to come. In an intro-. 
duction to Leopold’s new autobiography, mystery 
writer Erle Stanley Gardner describes the difficulty, 
in part, as a breakdown in parental authority and 
parental responsibility which has let the youth to 
stumble blindly along a path too free and wander- 
ing to lead to maturity. ; 

Society still is not so interested in rehabilitation as 
it is in punishment. Only two or three days ago in 
Washington, a Florida psychologist told Senator Ke- 
fauver’s investigating subcommittee of an institution 
in which wayward boys were beaten with a heavy 
leather strap in mass punishment as they gripped 
the headboards of their cots. 

“No evidence has ever been submitted,” 
marked Committee Counsel Ernest A. Mitler, tte 
prove that brutality ever accomplishes anything 
good.” 

Leopold saw and was subjected to brutality at Jo- 
liet and Illinois’ Stateville prison where he now 
awaits release, But his document traces gradual re- 
forms during his own incarceration. These must not 
go unnoticed. 

It is not easy for the public to come arourid to the 
point of accepting responsibility for conditions in 
which are bred crimes and the criminals who com- 
mit them. Or to make rehabilitation as important 
as punishment—for that would mean that we, the 
public, accept part of the guilt. 


Soviets Show New Arrogance 


\ 


by us, of ali of owr naval, air and military bases 

overseas, 

We will soon have, we hope, a practical ballistic 
missile of intermediate range. The USSR, though we 
hope not, asserts that it has a guided missile of 
extremely long range. So the Soviet Union has 
the effrontery to propose that the- mid-continent of 
Europe be declared out of bounds for missiles. 

We are supposed to be so dense that we won’t 
realize that the effect of such an agreement would 
be to disarm us—and our allies—while giving Russia 
carte blanche to drop their longer-reaching rockets 
on western targets at will, without fear of any re- 
taliation in kind. 

, There’s taking place at present an international 
conference on the sea, and on navigation. A 
Russian delegate rose to suggest that the open seas 
be barred as a testing place for nuclear test firings. 
Since the U. S. has nowhere except the vast sea 
wastes to conduct its major experiments in the new 
explosives, that agreement would bring us to a full 
stop. The Russians, however, have the infinitely 
vast empty spaces of Siberia and of the Arctic Circle 
_as their atomic proving ground. Their experiments 
could go on unchecked. 

Fortunately, as is the way of the greedy, they 
have over-reached themselves. Despite the world- 
wide pressure for a summit meeting to thaw out 
‘the cold war, the Russians’ insolence has brought 
about a revulsion of public feeling. 

By all indications, Soviet prestige was hurt more 
than helped when Foreign Minister Gromyko laid 
down, as the ground rules for a preliminary meet- 
ing of top diplomats, the requirement that it. per- 
form no function more important than could be 
accomplished by a reliable travel. bureau and a 
couple of phone calls. That, even in the myopic 
view of the muddy-minded neutralists, really seems 
to have been too much. 


Public Works Urged by Blatnik 


a public works coordinator determine project pri- 
orities. 

“The Dept. of Labor would, under law, be di- 
rected to declare any area, or any municipality or 
state ‘critical’ in unemployment,” Blatnik said. 
“Let’s say unemployment reached 8 percent of the 
working force. The minute that area is declared 
critical economically, the problem is taken up by 
the public works coordinator. 

“There would be a systematic selection of sound, 
needed and justifiable public works projects needed 
by the area, and also giving employment where it 
is needed most.” 

ratte toate ae 
manent operation, ready in case the country is 
faced with another recession. 

He criticized “this business of just waiting and 
suddenly we have an economic crisis,” and no 
means of meeting it. 
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Workers Caught in Income Tax Squeeze 


Consumer Expert Lists 
Little Used Deductions 


By Sidney Margolius ~ 

Wwe BUSINESS OWNERS and top execytives get away 
with tax-deductible vacation lodges, country-club member- 
ships and yachts, the government puts up a big fight to keep wage- 
earners from deducting such job expenses as work clothes. _ 
Twice last year the U.S. Treasury Dept. won court rulings, in 
cases against a painter and a cafpenter, that work clothes are 
not deductible. 
The carpenter had deducted $42 
for buying overalls, and $20 for 


ruled he had failed to show his 
employer required him to wear 
overalls, or that they were uniforms. 
Anyway, the court said, work 
clothes used merely to protect ordi- 
nary clothing are not deductible. 
Maybe the Treasury can’t col- 
lect full taxes from oil and mining 
companies. They have special 
depletion allowances. But cer- 
tainly it can nab carpenters and 
mechanics for an additional $11. 
Not only are the tax laws obviously rigged against them, but 
working people themselves tend to give in to the squeeze play. 
Here’s a checklist of potential tax-savers wage-earners some- 
times overlook. 


Deductions From Gross Income 

Sick Pay: Whether nor not you itemize deductions, you can 
subtract from gross income (on page 1 of Form 1040) up to 
$100 a week of sick pay received after the first week of illness. 

Sideline Losses: You can deduct from your gross income any 
losses incurred in a sideline business, as a farm or other venture, 
as long as you do operate it with the aim of earning profit. 

Excess Social Security Tax: Be sure to take credit for excess 

social security payment if you had more than one employer 
during the year. You need pay social security tax on only up 
to $4,200 of total earnings for the year. 

Bad Debts: Any unpaid debts, even loans to relatives, are 
deductible from gross income as long as 7m did make diligent 
efforts to collect. 

You, your wife and dependent children are $600 exemp- 
tions. But also take exemptions for any elderly dependents for 
whom you pay more than half support, even if they get social 
security, rail retirement or similar non-taxable income. 

If you itemize instead of taking the 10 percent allowance, 
here are potential deductions: 

Interest Payments: Deduct mortgage interest, discount, mort- 
gage brokers fees; penalties for prepaying a mortgage; your 
share of mortgage interest if a tenant-stockholder in a co-op; 
interest or carrying charges on debts and installment purchases. 

Other Taxes: You can deduct other taxes you pay, including 
property taxes; state and city income and sales taxes and special 
local taxes on radio and TV sets, cosmetics, theater admissions, 
telephone and utilities (but not federal excise taxes); also car 
and driver license fees, auto “use” taxes, state and city gas taxes. 

Casualty Losses: Deduct any non-reimbursed damage to your 
car from any accident, or to your home, shrubbery, furnishings, 
car, boat or other possessions from sudden natural forces as 
wind, fire, flood, landslide, burst water pipes, frozen car radiator, 
etc. Also deductible are thefts of any of your belongings. 


Family of 4 Minimum 
Need Is $86.76 Weekly 


New York—Adequate, low-cost living by a self-support- 
ing family of four here cost $86.76 a week as of last Octo- 
ber—an increase of 6.8 percent in three years, according to 
the Community Council of Greater New York. 

The requirement was based on a survey of the cost of 
maintaining a family budget prepared by the council’s re- 
search department. The previous survey, in 1954, showed 
costs of $81.19. Without state and federal taxes, social 
security and state disability i insurance, the costs were $78.32 
last October and $73.69 in October 1954, 

The highest percentage increase during the three years 
was registered in personal care items, which include beauty 
parlor and barber services, cosmetics, etc., and which rose 
14 percent from $1.80 to $2.06. 

Food prices jumped 6 percent, from $27.45 to $29.10; 
housing went up 4.6 percent, from $19.10 to $19.99; fuel 
rose from $1.95 to $2.03, or 4.1 percent, largely because 
of a gas rate increase, and the recreation, education, com- 
munication and tobacco category soared from $4.70 to 
$5.19, or 10.4 percent. 

The council said the quantities specified in the budget 
for the family, which includes a working man, the house- 
wife, a son of 13 and a daughter 8 years old, conform to 
standards based on scientific knowledge of average require- 
ments for health and well-being, and to social standards as 
revealed by actual family purchases. 


laundering them. But the court} ; 


Treas. William F. Schnitzler.. 


BLOOD DONATIONS v were e given by AFL-CIO national headquarters staff members when the Red 
Cross portable laboratory was set up in the first-floor lobby under arrangements with Office Work- 
ers Local 2. Here one of the Red Cross. staff workers explains the technique to AFL-CIO Sec. 


The staff of the Federal Trade Commission, look- 
ing back on February actions to curb the larcenous, 
regards with skepticism the character of many of 
the opportunities for spending money that mouse- 
trap the average American; 

It cracked down on nearly 60 business firms which 
it alleges slid over the edge of fact, or truth, into 
the brambles of fiction in advertising gold plated 
opportunities of all sorts. It issued 35 complaints 
and 23 orders to cease and desist against sellers 
whose advertising, it claimed, mislead potential 
buyers. 

Phony Prices Head List 

. The citations were headed by phony pricing, the 
sort of advertising aimed at luring overly-credulous 
bargain hunters from reputable stores to the shops 
of the fast buck boys by citing “fabulous” savings. 
The FTC did a little sleuthing on its own account 
and found that the savings were fictitious rather 
than fabulous. 

So it issued complaints against a score of firms. 
One was a New York clothing chain which cut 
topcoats from an “original price” of $55 to a bona 
fide price of $24.88; another two went to a couple 
of generous Brooklyn manufacturers for reducing 
their bed comforters from a $24.95 price nobody had 
ever paid. 


raphy, the practice of concealing the real country 
Soup to Nonsense: 


By Jane Goodsell 

SIMPLY DON’T have what it takes to be a 
modern, clear-eyed, fastidiously groomed, viva- 
cious, well-informed, aware, relaxed American 
woman, a charming hostess, an educated voter, a 
pal to my children, wife to my husband, knowl- 
edgeable consumer, pillar of the community and 
an immaculate 
housekeeper. 

I don’t even 
smoke modern, and 
I’m not sure of my 


deordorant. 

There now! I've 
admitted it! 

No, no, it isn’t 


that I have an in- 
feriority complex. I 
am inferor. They’ve 
convnced me. 

I'm not going to 
seek psychiatric aid, 
either, or plunge my- 
self into a cause or 
take up a hobby. I 
think I’ll just slop around the house in an old kimona 
and nibble chocolates and ruin my figure and watch 
the dust settle. 


Why am I in such a miserable state of mind? 
They did it to me. They did it with their con- 
stant nagging, their incessant prying, their never- 
ending complaints and their constant urging to 
buckle down, straighten up, mend your ways and 
wake up and live. 


They swarm all over me with advice: How to 


dress well on practically nothing; how to make your 


Public Warned Against Snares 


where merchandise is made and attempting to 
pass it off as originating in another of greater pres- 
tige. 


It tagged a Boston firm for advertising as Eng- 
lish Sheffield cutlery knives whose handles could 
have come only from Sheffield, Japan; a Connecticut 
company which removed the words “Made in Hong 
Kong” from the cases of its “Swiss” watches, and 
three Los Angeles firms for advertising as American 
optical equipment which was made in Japan. 

‘Stars’ in Their Eyes 

Then there was the New York company which 
advertised that its ventilated contact lenses were 
recommended by certain stage and athletic stars, 
The FIC questioned the celebrities, and since it 
found that they had never worn the lenses and 


-couldn’t tell how comfortable they were, issued a 


complaint. 

It also issued complaints against vending ma- 
chine companies in New York, Des Moines, Ia., 
and Chicago for lack of restraint in’ advertising 
the alluring profits they alleged would result from 
modest investment and practically no work. 

Spring made itself felt, too, in the person of 
a Mississippi nurseryman who advertised that his 
“Ophiopogon Japonicus” makes the most beautiful 
lawn in the world and doesn’t need mowing. The 


The FTC also turned up some scrambled geog- FTC found out that it isn’t grass and that if it isn’t 


mowed, it won’t look much like a lawn. 


Self-Help Advice Is Upsetting 


marriage succeed; how to build your own tennis 
court; how to revitalize your complexion; how to 
take inches off your hips. 

It is impossible—absolutely impossible—to sat- 
isfy them. On the one hand, they warn me not to 
overfeed my husband into an early grave and, on 
the other hand (same magazine, same issue) they 
urge me to delight my husband by serving him 
beef Stroganoff and hot apple pie for dinner. 

They admonish me not to nag (nagging is a sign 
of emotional immaturity, and women who nag 
need psychiatric help), and then they turn right 
around and tell me to encourage my husband in 
his work, and to make sure that my children don’t 
read in improper light. 

My scores condemn me as a total and complete 
failure. But, since the Sunday supplements and the 
women’s magazines wouldn’t want to be responsible 
for a rash of mental breakdowns, they try to take 
a cheery, encouraging attitude toward even hopeless 
cases like mine. They don’t come right out and tell 
me I’m 
me and murmur, “You can do better if you try.” 

Well, I don’t want to try! I intend to go right 
on being dishonest in chintzy little ways (nothing 
spectacular like daring daylight robberies because 
I’m too cowardly), and when I become an opin- 
ionated, demanding, disagreeable, interfering mother- 
in-law, I’m going to be just as inefficient, unso- 
phisticated, poorly-informed and anti-social as I am 
now. 

There's euly one ploce-of their advice that Pus 
going to take. They keep telling mo to relax. 
So okay, Fil relax! 

But I'm going to do it in my own way. Hand 
me my old kimono and a 30,000 calorie box of 
chocolate creams! 


a failure. Instead they cock an eyebrow at. 
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Seion- Action Upheld 


Court Upsets NLRB 


In ‘Violence’ Case 


The Eisenhower-appointed National Labor Relations Board has 
been reversed by a U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals in an attempt to 
“hrow the book” at union members for alleged “violence” in the}; 


J. W. Banta Towing Co. case. 
The Seventh Appellate Court in 


enforce an NLRB ruling that re 
yersed its trial examiner and blamed 
the union members and representa- 
tives, rather than the company, for 
coercion and intimidation. 
The board, as appointed by 


tried to place culpability on the 
union but first its trial examiner 
and now the appellate court have 
said the attempt was wrong. 

The Banta company is an inland 
rivers barge-towing firm that ap- 
parently didn’t like the action of 
crew members of the towboat Kish- 

waukee in signing union member- 
ship cards with the Rivers Joint 
Organizing Committee. 


a unanimous beccssaton refused to 
U.S. Mediation 


|Attempt Fails 
In Ward Strike 


Chicago—An effort to end the 
Retail Clérks strike against Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., made by the 
Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service, ended in failure here when 
a bargaining session broke up after 
a fruitless meeting. 

Ben Crossler, RCIA organiza- 
tion director who. headed the un- 


Theodore W. Kheel (left center). 


At left is Vice Pres. Charles 


Page Nine: 


“MAGNIFICENT CONTRIBUTIONS” to the growth .of organized social welfare and union co- 
operation were recognized when Leo Perlis (right, center), director of AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities, was presented with a scroll on behalf of the Urban League by its president, 


S. Zimmerman of the Ladies’ 


Garment Workers, Urban League trustee and chairman of the AFL-CIO Civil Rights Committee, 
while Vice Pres. Thomas G. Young of the New York State Federation of Labor is at the right. 


ion negotiators, reported after the e 
Company Crews Were Armed | meeting that the company Still re- 4 ' i if I 1 
When the towboat captain found| fused to give a general wage in- Oh to La bor nion e nsurance 
union representatives on the boat| crease, to bargain on health, wel- Mi Fi h Lt oe 
at invitation of the crew members,|fare and pensions, and to make aps tg A en Cc Re orts ain 
he ordered oe off. oe the | any concession on union security. O ‘ Wi k a g i p G S 
company engaged two tugboats—j} In addition, he said, compan - : 
not only one that the court found| representatives notified the ae n recrers _New York—The Union Labor Life Insurance Co. has nearly $1 
was needed—and loaded them with| that scabs had been hired, and that| _ Columbus, O.—Strategy for de-| billion in outstanding life insurance coverage, according to its 
“oversized” crews armed with shot-| when the strike ended it might not | f¢ating the Ohio Chamber of Com-| annual financial statement. : 
guns and revolvers to approach a/ be able to put all the union mem- sali campaign for a so-called| The record-breaking figure of $960 mitlion represents a gain of 
union picket line at Cairo, Ill. bers back to work if it meant firing i t-to-work” law was discussed | $787 million in the last 10 years and of nearly $100 million in the 
=ng- The pickets were “armed” with | the: strikebreakers. y a cross-section of organized) 44 year, Pres. Edmund P. Tobin® 
ould a screwdriver, a wrench _and Tintin Coen Cone Comes labor in the state at an emergency reported in the statement. “With this protection, many_ 
icut what were termed “toothpicks” Th . . \ meeting here. 3 The company was formed to pro- thousands of trade unionists were 
ong —lengths of pipe—which they ¢ union, which has struck six} Weighed by some 300 union of-| vide jife insurance at the lowest|able to meet the rising costs of | 
and “prandished.” One of the pick- |St0res and has informational pick-| ficials summoned by United Or-| cost consistent with safety and |hospital and medical care and live 
ican ets, however, was shot from the |¢ts in front of more than 500 oth-| ganized Labor of Ohio were drives legal requirements, and is owned |Comfortably in retirement with the 
boat in the only injury suffered. | tS, amounced a weekly essay Con-/to make every union member a| oq controlled by a number of |help of pensions, endowments and 
When the Banta company and| test on the topic: “In what ways| registered voter, enlistment Of|jabor unions. All policies are par-|@8nuity payments.” 
sich J the union organizing committee|©4% union members and the con-| people outside the labor movement | ticipating and share in the earnings. Assets Nearly $34 Miltion { 
ere both complained to the NLRB, |SUming public help convince an an-| to serve on citizens’ committees, | Directors include AFL-CIO Pres. 
the general counsel, Theophil C.jt-union employer like Montgomery | the use of radio and television,|G Me a in ae At the end of 1957, the com- 
ars, 8 5 - oa eorge eany an Treas. | any had ly $34 milli : 

. it Kammholz, chose to file charges| Ward, who believes that unions} publicity at both state and local|wijjiam F. Schnitzler, and the|P°™Y 78¢ nearly —— 

and against the union for “coercion” | Should have no part in determining | levels, establishment of speakers’! presidents of many  AFL-CkO | 28¢ts of which more than $30 

14 of Banta employes. Kammholz,| Wages and working conditions of| bureaus, and education programs| unions. million consisted of investments in 
now departed, was Eisenhower’s| its employes, that its attitude to-| within unions themselves. | mortgages, bonds and stocks ia 

a first appointee as general counsel. | Wad labor is all wrong?” A resolution was passed sharp- hice ava winced sar ied ns ee ee 

* The trial examiner dismissed the! Each week a $100 defense | ly criticizing the state C of C | During a record-breaking 1957) Premium income for accident 

ng Kammholz complaint, holding that| bond will be awarded the writer | as the “worst enemy” of the | Other high marks were set in pay- and health insurance showed a 

m the union members used a “min-| of the best essay. All entries | Ohio worker and citing its long | ment of more than $26 million in| “tremendous gain” to approxi- 

imum of defense steps.” must be restricted to 100 words, anti-worker record of opposition | benefits to living policyholders, mately $26 million, as against 
of The NLRB, however, over- | and become the property of the to unemployment and workmen’s | total assets, premium income, mort- slightly more than $500,000 in 
his ruled the examiner by a three- | Union, whose officers and em- compensation, social security, | gage investments and claims paid, | 1947. Total claims in 1957 were 
ful to-one split with three Eisen- | Ployes are barred from compet- aid for the aged, help for educa- | the financial statement shows. $33.5 million, compared with $2.3 

"he hower appointees— Boyd Lee- | ing. tion, FEPC, fair tax programs “Our greatest satisfaction,” | Million in 1947. 

n't = , a and dependency aHowances for | Tobin said, “comes from the Full details of the company’s 
dom, Philip R. Rodgers and Ste- | The contest will open with the A ; : 

iaeieas . ; : the children of the unemployed. | recordbreaking amount of bene- | growth and its plans for wider 
phen S. Bean—voting against | week of Mar. 31 and will continue ; : : : ; 
the union and the solitary Tru- | until further notice. Entries must The fight against outlawing the| fits paid out in 1957 to living | future service to workers will be 
man holdover member, Abe Mur- | be postmarked b ; ‘kn iene union shop and making the open} policyholders. This figure repre- | given by Tobin at the annual stock- 
dock, voting to sustain the ex- ee —Apr. 6 2. oo tet — shop compulsory in the state found} semts a monument of service to |holders’ meeting, which will be 
aminer a rg om + de te Bemideh Ohio labor united as never before.| the trade union families of this {held Apr. 16 in the Sheraton- 

Cr siege pdt © \ontest Delegates to the conference in-| country and Canada, Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore. 
The board’s case collapsed, how-| Editor, RCIA, DeSales Building, a 
< : - 6 cluded representatives of AFL-CIO 

e ever, when it applied to the appel- Washington 6, D. C. aniede Gen Mite Wieden and on 
late court for enforcement of its In Los Angeles, the eompany has} _., .” 

to ant : : ; : railroad brotherhoods. 
decision. The court unanimously | filed a damage suit against the un-|_ The state C of C is attempting 
called the reasoning of the board|ion because of the presence of in- : 

at. Ss ry ee . : ; ; to secure 354,210 signatures to a 

aa majority “far-fetched” and said} formational pickets at its store there tition to put on the ballot a pro- 
that the trial examiner had “pro-| carrying signs proclaiming that the pe Shake 

on : : ia posed constitutional amendment 

: perly found that the employer in-j|store in suburban Whittier is on barring union security clauses in 

7 stigated” such violence as occurred. ' strike. PB 

- | Army Security Poli 

: rmy Security FOlCy || covernor Asks Test 

t Akron, O. — Pres. L. S. 

: eversed by Lop Court) | 3.077% 5 

le New York—The Supreme Court decision reversing the Army’s Workers appealed to state 

e officials to accept without ap- 
security program has been hailed by the Workers Defense League peal a Youngstown court 

‘ as reasserting “ultimate civilian control over the military affairs) | ruling legalizing the payment 

of the United Seates.” of supplemental tnemploy- 

il In a joint statement, Harry Fleishman, WDL board chairman,| | ment benefits in Ohio in 

it and Carl Rachlin, league counsel; Imi + a iene baie ee addition to statutory unem- 

said that the court’s 8 to 1 ruling ange = s rag attle mB, €| | ployment compensation. 

t “clearly upholds our contention pb ales: waged for more than The Auto Workers made 
that the Army has been illegally | ~ .* a similar plea in the case, 

: blackening the reputation of many bbe —_ oe the Army} | which was- fought by the 

; soldiers by giving them a less-than- | Prev!© sly mt oon two conces-| | Steelworkers, but Gov. C. 

i honorable discharge as ‘security | S098 to earlier or by William O’Neill (R) ignored 

f risks’ on the basis of political ac- revising its recon a Boots asap the requests and called for See : 

: tivities they had engaged in before upgrading many discharges from) | an immediate appeal. He : aa Se 
the Army accepted or” inducted | “dishonorable.” urged that the case be “ex- | | BILLION DOLLAR MARK in life insurance coverage is being 
them into service.” The a s ruling does oot os pedited” in the appeals court | | approached by the Union Labor Life Insurance Co., according 

Fleishman and Rachlin said the strict ys pews ‘ so the state supreme court to the annual financial statement being signed by reel Edmund 
sk charge draftees for security rea- act in time f final 
court’s decision that the Army must : . p cn we 8 P. Tobin. Behind him, left to right, are Executive Vice Pres. 
és sons, but it does require that dis- decision to be made before f : ‘ 3 
base discharges only on the char-| charge certificates reflect only the} | is June recess. ; Rudolph Ellis and Vice Presidents Joseph Malzo and H. Willard 
acter of military service was the|nature of their service. Allstrom. 
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JOB EVALUATION INSTITUTE at the University of Wisconsin’s School for Workers drew 


20 members of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and the Boilermakers, most of whom are 


shown in this classroom scene as they learned some of the techniques. 


The institute was spon- 


sored by the two unions and conducted in cooperation with the school by the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Research and Industrial Union Dept. 


Easter Seal Drive 
Backed by Meany 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 
has urged widespread sup- 
port of the annual Easter Seal 
campaign conducted by the 
National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. 

“The men and women of 
the American trade union 
movement,” he said, “are 
keenly aware of the dedicated 
service to humanity that is 
the trademark of the society. 
Of course, the rehabilitation |, 
and therapy the society has 
provided for the less fortu- 
nate in our midst depends 
completely upon the warm- 
heartedness and generosity of 
all who purchase Easter 
Seals. 

“Again in 1958, I know 
. that the men and women of 
AFL-CIO will support that 
great work by purchasing and 
using Easter Seals. 


Aims for GM 
Bargaining 
Set by IUE 


Cleveland—A full guaranteed 
annual wage, profit sharing and 
other contracts benefits will be 
sought by the Electrical; Radio & 
Machine Workers when bargaining 
on a new contract with General 
Motors goes under way, the union’s 
GM Conference Board determined 
at a meeting here. 

The other goals include a wage 
adjustment for increased produc- 
tivity, elimination of wage inequi- 
ties, an adjustment in the cost of 
living factor, a shorter work week, 
severance pay, a prohibition on the 
farming out of work, stronger pro- 
* tection of seniority in plant move- 
ments, and improvements in pen- 
sion, insurance, vacation and holi- 
day clauses. 

The conference also voted to 
demand a more effective way of 
handling the problem of automa- 
tion. 

Represents 35,000 Workers 

The IUE represents about 35,- 
000 GM Electrical Div. employes. 
They work in Frigidaire and Delco 
plants in Dayton, O.; Packard 
Electric, Warren, O.; and Delco 
plants in Rochester, N. Y., New 
Brunswick, N. J., and Chicago. 

The present three-year contract 
expires May 29. Negotiations are 
due to open in Chicago on Mar. 
29. 


ence in Washington. 


Civil Libertics Parley 
Tackles Top Issues 


__ A decade of service to the cause of freedom was marked by the 
National Civil Liberties Clearing House at its tenth annual confer- 


Over 300 delegates, representing 100 national organizations, 
turned out for two days of lectures and discussions on the current 


rights and liberties. In general, 
while agreeing that real progress 
has been made in the last few 
years, practically all speakers 
warned that momentous problems 
still await solution. 

Resistance to school integration 
and federal security programs were 
pointed to as two of the key 
“trouble” areas. 

Harrison Brown, professor of 
geochemistry at California Insti- 
tute of Technology, warned that 
security measures, secrecy and lack 
of money for research are hamper- 
ing the nation’s scientists. 

The latter, he said, “cannot 
work to best advantages in an 
atmosphere which is filled with 
FBI investigations, loyalty checks, 
loyalty oaths, public condemnation 
of their fellow scientists, pressures 
for conformity and accusations 
such as those which have been 
aired from time to time by both 
state and national investigating 
committees.” 

Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.) 
called on Pres. Eisenhower. to 
make clear to anti-integrationist 
leaders in Virginia and elsewhere 
that the federal government will 
keep schools open with troops if 
necessary. 

“If we make it clear that their 
die-hard policies will bring in the 


Strong Civil Defense 
Urged by AFL-CIO 


Washington—Civil defense must 
be considered as complementing na- 
tional defense and a strong civil 
defense can be “a potent deterrent” 
to World War III, the AFL-CIO 
has told the House Appropriations 
subcommittee on civil defense 
matters. 

George D. Riley, AFL-CIO leg- 
islative representative, supporting 
adequate funds for the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, de- 
scribed “the present CD concept of 
government-in-emergency” as “the 
most logical and realistic to. date.” 
Civil defense is not, and should not 
be, “a separate arm,” he continued, 
but “should be the ability and ca- 
pacity mecessary to expand gov- 
ernment at all levels, under capable 
leadership, to meet emergencies 


with existing services.” 


state of the nation’s respect for? 


federal government, then I think 
they will see that they are destroy- 
ing the local control they are seek- 
ing to uphold,” he declared. 

On another’ panel, Francis 
Pickens Miller, president of the 
Virginia Council of Churches, said 
the “tragedy” of the school inte- 
gration crisis has been Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s lack of leadership. 

“The President did nothing to 
create a climate of public opinion 
conducive to consent,” he said, 
“and then after three years he 
ordered troops into Little Rock. It 
is one of the sorriest stories in the 
history of the Republic.” 

Two of the panels on civil rights 
problems were chaired by Thomas 
E. Harris, associate AFL-CIO gen- 
eral counsel, and Paul Sifton, legis- 
lative representative of the Auto 
Workers. 


Anti-Bias Decree 
Accepted by Local 


Chicago—Wood, Wire & Metal 
Lathers Local 74 has agreed to a 
federal court consent decree out- 
lawing racial discrimination. 

Eight Negroes who started the 
court action in 1954 on the ground 
they were denied membership sole- 
ly because of their race receive 
$500 damages each from the 
union, which also agreed to pay 
$6,000 in court costs. Lea Segal, 
union lawyer, said the local did 
not admit the existence of discrim- 
ination, and agreed to the consent 
decree to avoid a long trial that 
might have cost $50,000. 


Canadian Strikes Won | 
By 2,900 Hatters 


Montreal — Ten-day strikes of 
2,900 millinery workers in Mont- 
real and Toronto ended with wage 
increases and agreement by man- 
agement to the union’s demand that 
the forms on which hats are made 
be purchased from Canadian man- 
ufacturers rather than from Czech- 
oslovakia. : 

The strikers, who are members 
of the Hatters, Cap & Millinery 
Workers, won packages of 15 per- 
cent in Montreal and 16 percent 
in Toronto. New wage rates range 
from 65 cents an hour for begin- 
ners to $2 for major crafts. 


f awarded a subsidiary of National 


|House Probe Scores, 


FCC to Review Case 

The House subcommittee investigation of the Federal Communica. 
tions Commission hit pay dirt when the FCC asked the U.S. Court: 
of Appeals to cancel pending proceedings on the controversial 


Miami, Fla., Channel 10 television case and return it to the com- 
mission for inquiry into charges of impropriety. Channel 10 was 


Airlines last year, but the decision 
has ‘been challenged in the appel- 
late court. 
The FCC told the court that the 
House investigation had uncovered 
“public charges” that one commis- 


i sioner voting for National Airlines 


“should have disqualified himself,” 


= and asked for a chance for re- 


: consideration. The reference ob- 
viously was to former Commis- 


. sioner Richard A. Mack, who was 
‘forced to resign after hearings. 


The subcommittee itself marked 
time and attempted to clear up odds 
and ends after Mack was replaced 
by John S. Cross. 

Cross, a State Dept. communica- 
tions expert, was a candidate for 
an FCC post three years ago and 
secured the backing then of the 
entire Arkansas delegation in Con- 
gress. He lost out to Mack when 
the latter, an Eisenhower Democrat, 
won the appointment from Pres. 
Eisenhower after receiving the 
political support of Florida’s two 
Democratic senators, Spessard L. 
Holland and George A. Smathers. 


Arkansan Heads Committee 

An. Arkansas Democrat, Rep. 
Oren Harris, is chairman of the 
House subcommittee. Harris took 
over when the former chairman, 
Rep. Morgan M. Moulder (D- 
Mo.), resigned after Harris led a 
move to oust Bernard Schwartz, 
engaged by Moulder to run the 
committee’s staff investigations as 
chief counsel. 


Harris said that the new coun- 


sel, Robert W. Lishman, would 
avoid attempting to run the in- 


quiry by “leak.” Willingness of 

Schwartz to “leak” investigation — 
results to mewsapers was one of 

the reasons assigned by his op- | 
ponents on the subcommittee for 

firing him. 


Neither Harris nor Lishman had 
yet disclosed the nature of cases 
the new counsel would first seek to 
investigate. 

Former Commissioner Mack, re- 
called before the committee after 
his resignation, repeated his earlier 
denials that he had been influenced 
by “pressure” 
the Channel 10 Miami license to 
National Airlines. 


He agreed that Florida 
“friends” had attempted to bring 
pressure but said that he was not 
swayed in his judgment that Na- 
tional should have the license. 


Among the “friends” who inter- 
vened were A. Frank Katzentine, 
a competitor of National in seek- 
ing the Channel 10 license, whose 
application was approved after a 
hearing by an FCC examiner. An- 
other was Thurman A. Whiteside, 
a Miami lawyer who was interested 
in behalf of National and who had 
a long relationship in which he 
lent Mack money and “gave” him 
business interests. 


Katzentine and Whiteside were 
scheduled to testify again before 
the Harris subcommittee. A Dis- 
trict of Columbia grand jury sub- 
pena for Whiteside was dropped 
when the lawyer failed to appear 
before the subcommittee and cited 
potential grand jury dates as a 
reason. 


New Bakery Union 
Wins NLRB Tests 


The AFL-CIO American Bakery and Confectionery Workers have 
emerged victorious in a series of National Labor Relations Board 
representation elections in one of which they soundly routed the 


Bakery & Confectionery Workers. 


The victories were scored in Jacksonville, Orlando and Daytona 


Beach, Fla.; Joplin, Mo., and Col-®— 


umbus, Ga. 


ABC Thumps Expelled Union 

At the Sunshine Biscuit Co. plant 
in Columbus, the ABC thumped the 
old union, which was expelled by 
the AFL-CIO convention becaiise 
of violations of ethical standards 
by some of its officers, by a vote of 
284 to 100. 

The rout was made more com- 
plete by the fact the Bakery 
Workers, following it, withdrew 
from a coming NLRB el¢ction in 
Washington, D. C. It: took on 
added significance because the 
presence of delegates purporting 
to represent it at the old group’s 
special convention in Cincinnati, 
O., a week earlier. 

The ABC had no opposition in 
the other elections, which were 
agreed to in order to clarify the 
status of the locals as bargaining 
agents. 

Meantime, the number of locals 
which had completed the swing to 
the ABC rose to 110, an increase 
of six in a week, as ABC Pres. 
Daniel E. Conway called the Cin- 
cinnati convention “a shrewd ex- 
ample of steamrolling.” 

‘Whitewash’ Charged - 

The convention itself was “tailor- 
made” for the “glorification” of 
Pres. James G. Cross, “a white- 
wash of his affairs and a synthetic 
halo for his organization,” Conway 
charged. 

He accused Cross of making 
threats and offering “deals” to 
swing opposition delegates. 


“It is indeed a tribute to the 


rank and file members of the la- 
bor movement, particularly in the 
bakery and confectionery indus- 
try,” he said, “that so few dele- 
gates were swayed by these tac- 
tics. 

“It is also worthy of note that 
of delegations pledged to vote 
against Cross, only a few suc- 
cumbed to the tremendous pres- 
sures and violated their pledges.” 


Conway noted-that Cross had the 
proceedings “protected” by armed 
guards. He recalled violence at the 
union’s previous convention, in San 
Francisco in 1956, and added that 
“Cross has now been chairman of 
two conventions, for both of which 
he had armed protection.” 


“Resolutions were passed that 
were intended to give the impres- 
sion there would be new honesty 
and integrity in the Bakery 
Workers,” he observed. “The 


union leadership will still be self- 


serving, however, and Cross will 
be its dictator. 


“Many delegates were dazzled by 
the attention given them and the. 


stage that was set for their benefit. 


Calm thinking when they returo— 


home will change the minds of 
many. Rational action by local 
membership will redirect others.” 

Conway dismissed the conven- 
tion speech of Pres. James R. Hoffa 
of the Teamsters, ousted from the 


AFL-CIO because of corrupt do-: 


mination, as containing nothing not 
already in agreements the Team- 
sters have made with several other 
unions, 


in voting to award. 
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“|In Major tory: 

na New York—tThe dress industry’s first strike in 25 years has ended 

ses jn a major victory for the Ladies Garment Workers and 105,000 

of members who took to picket lines in seven states. 

on Union negotiators headed by Pres. David Dubinsky obtained 

of estimated average annual economic gains of 11.25 percent; won 

P- agreement from-the employers on 


vanish when companies go out of 


cat 


Or § ;igid enforcement of the contract 
so as to cut down on chiseling and 
stabilize labor costs; consented to 
rescind special concessions given 
to # a small number of. employers, and 

undertook to unicnize unorganized 


business, as they often do. 
The union also won paid holi-|§ 
days for piece workers, thus as- 
suring them of the same benefits 
enjoyed until now only by time 
é kers; and overtime for the first 
? in the industry. pgp 
fe Pont of the strikers returned to soe Ce eee 


ier & work. in time to complete orders | 
cd | for pre-Easter delivery to retail] , The union label is going into 
rd stores, and to assure a steady flow 1, a dick einlins tip aiid: 
to of dresses for spring purchasers.) gay. a major bene 
However, picket lines were main- paign to push sal — 
tained by about 11,000 workers in ‘The. agreement on contract :ea- 
g Ne tae a i athe pred forcement includes details of 
ew instructions to stay ae ; % 
there until their employers accept “Aig ig Sige orogens, say 


IT WAS 4 O'CLOCK in “< morning when cate i men reached agreement on a new contract ending 
the first strike in the dress industry in 25 years. Seated, left to right, are Pres. David Dubinsky of 
the Ladies Garment Workers; former Sen. Herbert H. Lehman (D-N. Y.) and Harry Uviller, im- 
partial chairman of the industry, who acted as mediators, and Harry Rubin, executive chairman 
of the Popular Priced Dress Manufacturers’ Association. Standing are Mgr. Julius Hochman of the 
union’s New York Dress Joint Board; Isidore Agree and Abraham Katz, wae representatives, 


‘ n ant is the jobbers’ assumption of | 2"d New York City Labor Commissioner Harold Felix. . 
ce ment ad _ |responsibility for seeing that the ieee 
" eneral Increase Percent proper piece rates are paid in con- . i 
a The new contract, which runs |tracting shops. Brownlow Bids Do he rt a oO mn ide nt 4 
ke for three years, gives the workers} About 65,000 of the strikers 
a wage increase of 8 percent—the |came from New York City shops. U S Hel ‘Blue 
‘€ Ff first pay hike in the industry in five |The rest came from up-state New| “~ °° Pp O F d [ P R 
3 years—with those in some outlying | York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 9 2 er a ay aise 
¥ districts, whose rates had fallen|Delaware, Connecticut, Rhode Collar Worker 
d below normal, getting 10 oer Island and part of Massachusetts. Confidence that Congress will soon pass the bill giving a “just 
' Minimum rates were increased $4| The contract was worked out in| Washington—Pres. James A. ; ” “Hs 
' to $7 a week, but most workers |marathon sessions held under the Brownlow of the AFL-CIO Metal nas bas sae ee, was expressed by Pres. William C. 
already were earning more. direction of former U.S. Sen.|Trades Dept. has told Congress : 
“ In addition, the employers|Herbert H. Lehman (D-N. Y.) and|that the principle of paying fed-| “We expect general agreement among House and Senate con- 
agreed to put one-half of one per-|Harry Uviller, the industry’s im-|¢ral blue collar workers wage rates | ferees on the pay provisions of the Senate bill,” he said after con- 
re cent of their payrolls into a sever-| partial chairman, who were named | prevailing in private industry is ferring with congressional leaders.® - 
e ance pay fund from which benefits | special mediators by Mayor Robert | “defeated” when the date of the ‘lers 15 percent increases and the 
s- will be paid to workers whose jobs|F. Wagner. Both Lehman andjincrease lags behind the date a| Convinced President Will Sign other government employes 11 per- 
) . Uviller, who also is chairman of; Wage survey is ordered. “Despite warnings ‘= te cn: cent. Its report called the proposed 
é Fur Workers Sign = State Mediation | Board, have In testimony before the House trary by unofficial spokesmen for pay poy reasonable and neces- 
ong records of service in the in-|Civil Service Subcommittee, which | the White House on Capitol Hill sary at this time. 
d New 3-Year Pact. dustry as mediators and arbitrators. | he presented both on behalf of the] we are convinced that the Presi. 
a 
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New York—Some 7,500 _ fur 
workers received their first wage 
increases in six years under a new 
three-year contract upon which 
agreement was reached only a few 
hours before a strike would have 


become effective. 


The settlement, which yielded 11 
to 12 percent in wage and fringe 
improvements, was negotiated by 
the Furriers Joint Council, repre- 
senting seven locals in the Fur & 


Leather Dept. of the Meat Cutters 
and Associated Fur Manufacturers 
Inc. 
membership meeting. 


General increases of $6 a week 


were gained for all workers earn- 
ing up to $125, and $5 for those4 
earning between $126 and $150. 
In addition, minimum rates for 
about 1,650 workers were boosted 
by amounts ranging from $6 to 


$30. The two-wage system, under 
which pay was cut during the 
slack season, was eliminated to the 
benefit of workers earning more 


than $150, the union said. 


It was ratified at a general 


Small Hike ‘Enough’ 


The settlement was expected to. 
send dress prices up, but how 
much was a matter of speculation. 
Hourly wages have averaged $2.10 
in New York City and from 50 to 
75 cents less elsewhere. The labor 
cost in producing a dress is about 
20 percent of the total cost. 

Dubinsky said a hike of 25 to 
30 cents in the wholesale price was 
“enough.” Employer representa- 
,| tives disagreed with Dubinsky and 
,| with each other. 

Some said they would be able 
to absorb no more than 10 or 15 
percent of the additional cost in 


an industry where profits are 
figured in pennies. Others, par- 
ticularly in the higher priced 
field, said they would try to ab- 
sorb all of it. 

Among all of them, however, 


were indications that any boost 
would be kept as low as possible 
so as not to discourage buyers 
already shopping for bargains dur- 
ing a recession period. 


TEXAS AFL-CIO played host to congressmen and senators from 


the Lone Star state at a dinner 


both Democrats. 


| increase; 
|grades based on the increase in 


department and for 22 individual 
AFL-CIO unions and federal em- 
ploye groups, Brownlow declared 
that “equity calls for an effective 
date which would be not later than 
the first pay period after the sur- 
vey has been ordered.” 


Relief Held Imperative 


“When a survey is ordered,” he 
pointed out, “the federal worker 
involved is already below the pre- 
vailing rates in private industry. 
Industry wage changes of a sig- 
nificant magnitude must have taken 
place to warrant the authoritative 
source at the departmental level 
to order the survey to be taken.” 


He said that careful records kept 
on 135 wage surveys in 30 areas 
over the last five years showed 
an average of 703.1 work days lag 
per survey from the time they 
started before wage increases be- 
came effective. 


New Stern Pact 
Ups Starting Pay 


New York—A new minimum 
starting rate of $1.25 an hour, 
believed unprecedented in the in- 
dustry, highlighted a new contract 
between Retail-Wholesale Dist. 65 
and Stern Brothers department 
store. 


The two-year pact covers 1,500 
employes. The present starting 
minimum is $1.05. Under the 
new contract the minimum goes, 
to $1.30 after six months on the 
job, and next year the six-month 
rate advances to $1.32. 


The new agreement also con- 
tains a 10 cents an hour general 
adjustments in higher 


the starting minimum; a further 


#4 | general increase of 5 cents an hour, 


in Washington. 


Enjoying a quip 
here are, left to right, AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Bie- 
miller and Senators Ralph Pik aertaa a and Lyndon Johnson, 


plus the equivalent of the increase 
in the cost of living, next year; and 
raises of $10 to $20 a week for 
warehousemen, $10 for radio and 
television employes, and $5 with a 
$70 per week minimum for display 
men. Severarice pay also is pro- 
vided. 


dent will sign the bill. This has 
been a long fight for a half-million 
post office employes who have had 
one modest pay increase in the 
last seven years, but we are now 
confident of victory.” 

The Senate bill would give postal 
workers an average wage raise of 
12.5 percent with a 7.5 percent 
minimum, at an estimated cost of 
$320 million a year. Coupled with 
it are a $700 million increase in 
postal rates, and wage increases 
averaging about 7.5 percent for 
1 million other government work- 
ers in white collar categories. 


Now in House Committee 


The Senate measure has been 
sent to the House and is awaiting 
assignment to the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee, where it faces more serious 
opposition because of the postal 
rate increases than over the pay 
hikes. 

The House committee has ap- 
proved a bill giving postal work- 


Weaver Resigns 
To Take IUE Job 


George L-P Weaver, assistant 
director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Civil Rights, has resigned, effective 
Mar. 15, to accept appointment 
as assistant to the president and 
director of the political action pro- 
gram for the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
accepting the resignation with “sin- 
cere regret,” told Weaver that his 
work “in the field of. civil rights 
as well as the overseas assignments 
in the international field have been 
a credit to the merged trade union 
movement.” 

Weaver was formerly on the 
staff of IUE Pres. James B. Carey 
when the latter was secretary- 
treasurer of the former CIO. Prior 
to merger he also served as direc- 
tor of the CIO Civil Rights Com- 


mittee. 


2 Arkansans 


Win ‘Wreck 
Law’ Debates 


Fayetteville, Ark.—A couple of 
collegians from this “right-to-work” 
state are doing an outstanding job 
of knocking down that law and 
routing opponents who try to de- 
fend it during the current national 
intercollegiate debate. 


They are Gene Raff, of West 
Helena, and Joe Max Smith, of 
Rison, University of Arkansas stu- 
dents who have .concentrated in 
opposing right to work laws in the 
intercollegiate debate series. 

They have won 16 of 17 matches 
on the subject, routing opponents 
from large schools and small. Their 
best performance was at. the Pur- 
due University Invitational Tour- 
nament, where they routed all 
opposition, including pro-“right to 
work” debaters from Notre Dame 
and West Point. 


In preparation for the debates, 


fight present their points of view. 


Ex-Organizer Helped 
Among the foes heard were Ex- 


Arkansas AFL-CIO and James E. 
Youngdale, former representative 
of the Clothing Workers who is 
now a student in the university's 
law school. 

Ralph Widener, of the univer- 
sity’s speech department, said the 
team’s arguments are based on 
three main point. 

The first is the concept of ma- 
jority rule in a. democracy; the 
second, the fact that the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act with its so-called protec- 
tions is on the books, and the 
third, the freedom of association 


inherent in the Constitution. 


UA teams heard representatives of © 
both sides in the “right-to-work” 


ecutive Sec. Bill Williams of the - 
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Page Twelve 


Comply Again Rejects 
UAW Arbitration Offer 


(Continued from Page 1) 
informer, Donald Ritchie,, for 
what were thought at the time 
to be solid facts on the 1948 
shotgun-murder attempt to kill 
Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. 
Revther. . 

He suggested that Mazey had 
“gone around the (union) consti- 
tution” in paying the money before 
obtaining executive board approval. 
Mazey replied that if Ritchie, as 
believed, had underworld contacts 
and accurate information it was 
necessary to “protect” him until 
the {nformation was obtained. 

Mundt wanted to know from 
Mazey what union literature meant 
in talking about the effectiveness of 
the union boycott of Kohler prod- 
ucts and “eyes inside” the plant. 
He suggested that “eyes inside” 
were comparable to the company’s 
admitted engagement of two pro- 
fessional detective firms to spy on 
strikers. 

Detroit Sympathizers Questioned 

Two members of the UAW 
Briggs local in Detroit, William 
Vinson and John Gunaca, were 
questioned about incidents of vi- 


GOP Senators Bar 
Laber Appointee 


Lansing, Mich.— A solid 
Republican bloc in the Mich- 
igan State Senate has blocked 
the appointment of Russ 
White of the United Automo- 
bile Workers as state labor 
commissioner. 

The Republicans, who con- 
trol the senate, voted 19 
against confirmation of White 
while 10 Democrats and one 
Republican voted for him. 

GOP claims that a union 
member should not be ap- 
pointed to the post ‘were chal- 
lenged by Democrats who 
pointed out that it was tra- 
ditional to appoint a labor 
man as commissioner just as 
industrial and business repre- 
sentatives are named to ap- 
propriate state commissions. 


olence when they visited the Kohler 
strikers in a show of sympathy. 
Vinson was convicted of assault 
and served 13 months in jail. 
Gunaca is under indictment on a 
charge of assault with intent to 
harm but Michigan Gov. G. Men- 
nen Williams has refused to sign 
extradition papers unless Gunaca 
is assured trial in Milwaukee in- 
stead of strife-torn Sheboygan. 
Gunaca appeared as a witness 
under a District of Columbia 
federal court order protecting 
him from arrest by Wisconsin 
authorities. He told the commit- 
tee he would return to Milwau- 
kee for trial if offered a change 
of venue from Sheboygan. Sen. 
Curtis expressed skepticism. 
William Bersch, Jr., a union 
member who returned to work in 
the Kohler plant after mass picket- 
ing ended and the company hired 
strikebreakers, told of being struck 
by Gunaca.* He said that while he 
was “momentarily” knocked out 
his father also was struck. 
Questioned About Clergy 
William Bersch, Sr., was hos- 
Pitalized for a broken vertabrae 
after this incident in July, 1954. 


He died in October 1955 —15 


months later—of what his phys- 
ician termed a _ heart ailment. 
Bersch, Jr., said his father’s decline 
dated from the physical combat. 
Mundt and Curtis led Mazey 
into detailed questioning about 
his feeling toward the Catholic 
clergy of Sheboygan in a state- 
ment on the assault of which 
Vinson was convicted. Mazey 
said the Kohler firm “influ- 


enced” the local clergy as well 
as the bar and medical associa- 
tions but stated later that he did 
not intend to reflect on the in- 
tegrity of priests and ministers. 

Curtis expressed dissatisfaction 
with the work of the committee’s 
own staff after he was unable to 
pin down “responsibility” - for 
picket-line incidents when a clay 


for Kohler company use. 


Manager Angered Pickets 

Robert Treuer, a UAW. pub- 
licist, said his broadcast stating 
that the union “navy” was expected 
to “welcome” the boat was intended 
as a publicity stunt and not intended 
to provoke violence. He said that 
pickets became angered when Ed- 


ager believed to have started a tear- 
gas and shooting barrage in a bitter 
1934 strike, came on the scene. 
Curtis said he was tired of 
being “kidded” about who was 
to blame for “vandalism” and 
said he “wasn’t satisfied” with 
the committee’s investigation. 
McClellan retorted he wasn’t 
going to let the committee be 
blamed for being unable to pin- 
point responsibility that Sheboy- 
gan officials and company de- 
tectives couldn’t fix four years 


Reuther in a letter to Goldwater 
suggested that the Arizona senator 
and he put aside their personal and 
political feud and seek a “sane, 


| sensible and just settlement” of the 


UAW-Kohler dispute in place of 
the “sad spectacle of recrimination 
by both company and union” in 
Senate hearings. 

Goldwater accused Reuther in 
response of trying to “obscure the 
shocking facts” about the “social 
evils already disclosed” by hearings. 
He added that Arizona voters 
would “not take well to carpet-bag- 
ging union leaders” who might try 
to beat him in his own re-election 
campaign this year. 


Arbitration Offer Renewed 

Lost in the shuffle was a sudden, 
but quickly-dead, flare of hope 
when the committee heard Mazey 
renew many previous union offers 
to settle the strike by arbitration. 

This followed testimony from 
Wisconsin Circuit Judge Arold F. 
Murphy about his efforts to me- 
diate the strike in 1954. He 
thought he was at a point of settle- 
ment, he said, but learned that the 
company refused to offer even what 
he termed a union “face-saving” 
wage increase. 

He wouldn’t accuse the com- 
pany of “bad faith” since that 
issue is now pending before the 
labor board, he said, but he got 
an impression that Kohler coun- 
sel Lyman Conger felt the 1934 
strike “had resulted in 20 years 
of labor peace” and that this 
strike, in which the company 
“felt it had the union beaten,” 
would bring “another 20 years 
of peace.” 

- The tense emotions in Sheboy- 
gan arose partly because workers 
recall the killing of two and wound- 
ing of nearly 40 when pickets ran 
from company guards in the 1934 
strike. 

Conger, called to the witness 
stand, said that the company would 
not agree to submit the strike issues 
to binding arbitration. 


Merle D. Vincent © 
Dies in California 

Santa Rosa, Calif.— Merle D. 
Vincent, former deputy adminis- 
trator of the National Recovery 
Administration and later a. Labor 
Dept. official, died here of cancer 


at the age of 81. . 


boat attempted to land its cargo}: 


mund Biever, Kohler plant man-|§ 


THE “GOLDWATER TRIO” of senators turned the McClellan committee hearings on the strikg 
against the Kohler Co. into a smear-the-union assault on strikers’ alleged “violence.” Left to right 
Sen. Karl Mundt (R-S. D.), Sen. Carl T. Curtis (R-Neb.), Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), Jong 
J. McGovern, committee assistant counsel who serves the GOP. 


Ike’s ‘Shocking Neglect’ 


AFL-CIO Urges Federal Aid 
For Schools, Teachers’ Pay © 


Pres. Eisenhower’s “shocking neglect” of the nation’s school needs “must be remedied by thé 
Congress, and it must be remedied now,” the AFL-CIO told a Senate subcommittee. 

Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller testified in general endorsement of proposals to set up a fede 
eral college-scholarship program. Such proposals have been advocated by the Administration ang 
broadened in bills sponsored by Chairman Lister Hill-(D-Ala.) of the Senate subcommittee and Rep, 


Biemiller went beyoud the im- 
mediate subject of college schol- 
arships, however, to call for a 
major federal program of aid to 
school construction and “prompt 
and sufficient federal financial aid 
for teachers’ salaries.” 

“Those of us in the free trade 
union movement,” he declared, 
“are appalled by the failure of the 
President to even mention the 
classroom shortage” in his mes- 
sages to Congress this year, he 
declared. 


Ike Mum on Classrooms 
A year ago, Biemiller pointed 
out, the Administration proposed 
a $1.3 billion four-year plan of 
federal assistance for school con- 
struction, but this year “advances 
no program of any description to 
solve the general classroom short- 
age.” 

“We cannot accept (the) con- 
tradictory assumption” that a 
program of aid solely to college 
students, without provision for 
sound primary and secondary 
education, will produce scien- 
tists, linguists, teachers and 
scholars “necessary to the na- 
tion’s survival,” he said. 

In a time of widespread unem- 
ployment, he said, school construc- 
tion could become “an important 
tool in the battle against recession.” 
But the “paramount consideration” 
sill is “the need of the children 
themselves.” 

There was a classroom shortage 
of 140,000 last September, the Of- 
fice of Education estimated, and 
there is a “demand for 44,000 new 
classrooms” by next September to 
meet the needs of higher enroll- 
ments alone. The AFL-CIO “can- 
not agree” with the President, Bie- 
miller said, that school construc- 
tion should now be “deferred.” 


Asks Teacher Salary Aid 
Biemiller urged federal aid for 
teachers’ salaries to overcome the 
“substandard” incomes they now 
receive. 


Carl Elliott (D-Ala,) in the House. > 


ary, he declared, was $4,330, and 
teachers “suffered a net loss in 
income” as a result of rising living 
costs. ; 

Some 91,000 full-time teachers, 
conducting classes for millions of 
pupils, hold substandard certifi- 
cates, and there is some indica- 
tion that the “emergency” pro- 
ducing this situation “will be- 
come permanent,” he said. The 
facts show that “competent new 
teachers” cannot be attracted 
into the profession “with mar- 
ginal pay.” 

“The labor movement,” he said, 
“does not believe for one moment 
that federal scholarships can re- 
place the need for prompt increases 
in teachers’ income. We need not 
make an agonized choice. We can 
afford both.” 

Talent Being ‘Wasted 

On the scholarship program, 
Biemiller cited Office of Education 
studies indicating a “monumental 
waste of talent” because tens ‘of 
thousands of qualified high school 
graduates are denied college train- 
ing by “lack of financial means.” 

About one-half the boys and 
girls in the upper 30 percent of 
their high-school graduating classes 
are unable to go to college, although 
nearly all would attend if they could 
obtain scholarships, he said. 


The AFL-CIO opposes a 
“means test or a needs test,” 
Biemiller declared, because fed- 
eral assistance to qualified stu- 
dents “is not a relief measure for 
the poor.” It should be, instead, 
a “long step forward toward a 
stronger. democracy” and a 
demonstration that in America 
“opportunities are truly equal.” 


“We cannot believe that only a 
totalitarian society can provide op- 
portunity to its most able youth. 
We believe that-a free society can 
and will provide meaningful ad- 
vanced educational opportunity, 
not restricted to short-term goals.” 


. The ‘19S7..average teacher’s sal-. 


AG-SI-E ; ee ee +s 


Biemiller opposed two features 
of a bill sponsored for the Adminis- 
Ltration by Sen. H. Alexander Smith 
(R.-N. J.). These were a “needs” 
test” and a 10,000 annual limita: 
tion on the number of federal 


scholarships, which he called “in- 
adequate on its face.” 


He _ opposed restriction of 
scholarships, according to terms 
of both the Hill and Smith bills, 
to make grants primarily to stu- 
dents in mathematics, languages 
and the physical sciences. “Our 
need is not for material things 
alone but for the ideals and 
ideas which-make material things 
serve mankind,” he ‘told the 
subcommittee. 


He strongly endorsed the Hill 
bill’s provision that scholarship 
students could also share in a de+ 
fense loan program and another 
provision that colleges and uni- 
versities would share in aid on a) 
matching-fund basis. ; 


Backs Hill Bill Sections 


In addition, he gave warm sup> 
port for the AFL-CIO to Hill bill 
sections that would assist the stated 
in improving science teaching facilis 
ties, help: teachers take summer and 
extension courses, improve guidance | 
and counseling services to young 
students, and greatly expand and 
strengthen vocational education to 
provide “mechanics of the highest 
skill” and retrain workers dislocated 
by technological changes. 
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